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Slaveholdcts! 


THE U. & CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


“€@" «Yes! 17 cawxot ae pexizp—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for #Laves—for articles of merchandize, under 


No Union with 


|) the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 


senting the oppressed ! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
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them another gentleman with hair upon his lip 
from New York,) bat none immediately respond- 
ing, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Rae took another tilt. 
Mr. John Simpson was next brought to bis feet. 
He was utterly astonished that such sentiments 
should be uttered on Southern soil, that Black Re- 
publicans should dare to attack our institutions 


REFUGE OF OPPRESSION, 


»qoGRES8 OF ABOLITION IN VIRGINIA. 


From the Virginia Sentinel, March 27. é i 


TREASON STA LKS ABROAD. upon our own territory. He thought the gentle- 
ee —ateh we ene podem teen te tems [ee New York had never read the Constitu- 
urticle which we e PY ea |tien, or if he had, he knew nothing about it. 
Yirror contains intelligquets 0 ot most ~ | Did it not declare that fugitive slaves should be 

g, surprising character. ! pea or * \delivered up? And yet he had the hardihood to 

ar bo gine pe inn _ couuadiaah ae jpronounce the Fugitive Slave Law unconstite- 

what are we col =, * i tional. 

zinia, in large numbers, a ae aperes Mr. Rae responded. He cared not for the name 
$ dangerous = pe o'r ad « ae | Black Republican that had been used by his op- 

bof CaS, SOE Se te @ over’ea®” | ponent, Mr. Simpson. To say the least, he thowght 
t! When a Virginia —_ mig bare lit angentlemanly. Here Mr. Simpson required an | 
« himself in ered ot gener ap rane lexplanation, which was given. | 
yt State, which are inreparably fastened | yr. Rae continned his remarks at some length, 


for weal or for wo—without being hiss- 
shlie assembly on his native soil, what 


ve already come to? 


jand was frequently interrapted by immense ap- 
jplause. After he had finished, Mr. F. Trayhorn 
j was called from his seat. He remarked: He arose 


t hese men 3 orfec onseless. : - 
e act of these men by a rg By gone |to defend the South against the attack of the Black 
6 er Ss P ‘wet be tt cir object ; | Republicans. He felt that she had been insulted 
pation Staves, ° ret Breda onsec® * | by what he had heard on that occasion. 
y fall in with the political purposes of |: 


| Passing by all others, he bore particularly upon 
|Mr. Rae. The gentleman had better go back to 
ithe North, and mingle with Fred. Douglass and 
| Lucy Blackwoo/ Stone, or Lucy Stone Blackwool, 
who were genial spirits. The South was no place 
for the expression of such opinions. He denied 
ithe right to express such sentiments. (Cries of 
‘He has the right,’ ‘ He has the liberty of speech’; 
counter cries of * No! no! he has no right.’) 
Mr. Rae—If the gentleman will go to New York, 
|he may express any opinion on slavery he pleases. 
Mr. Trayhorn—Yes, because I do not speak 
jagainst her institutions. 
| Mr. Trayhorn continued his remarks in proof of 
fought on the side of freedom, (Southern sufferance and Northern aggression, and 
itall, by the North. If, therefore, they |concluded by saying, that sooner than see Black 
that we shall sacrifice one jot or tittle of prin= | Republicanism prevail, as dearly as ho loved this 
sideration of such indirect aid as they ¢an | Union, he would see it dissolved. 


ern demagogues, who say, * No more slave 
t ‘No more slaves.’ Their conduct is 
itural. The conspirator against bis own 
iga madman ora demon. A quiet, good 
sean't be. Judge Conklin, a Northern * Re- 
says, * l observed that there were prea- 
abers of the Pittsburg Convention, sev- 
omen from the South. I confess I was 
ved at this!’ And after intimating very 
pinion that it was not possible 

e sincere in so unnateral a course, 


me there to hamper Northern action, 


ittie ia to «(be 


that we can be induced to speak * with Mr. Rae followed in some remarks upon the or- 

e4 lest we should wound the morbid sensi- dinance of ’87, but becoming confused, was 
eof the South, it behooves us at once tounde- | promoted by an old man with a broad brim white 
o tae |hat, who, we were told, was the veritable Yardly 
j against the |Taylor. After he bad finished, Mr. Henry Brown 


this warfare of * the North’ 
»men in Loudoun are found in a posi- 
pus that Conklin, though a partisan, | Mr. Fillmore. 


He thought he was still in favor of 
Bat—but—from what he knew of 


arose again, 


tsee how it is possible for them to be hon- | Black Republicanism, he thought he liked it pretty 
e well. (Laughter, and cries of ‘Come over to us; 
\ir. Trayhorn was right when he advised the (come over.’) No, he didn’t think he would come 
‘ew Yorker to go back to his former home; ,quite over yet, as his brother had done. He 
night bave extended hia invitation to | thought—he thought—he would give Millard Fill- 

ess sone of the Old Dominion who sus- | more one more trial. 
go with him to the congenial asso- The gentleman (Mr. Trayhorn) had expressed 
s which he indicated. himself in favor of a dissolution of the Union; 
upon the good people of Loudoun to re- jas for himself, he wae still for the Union. Mr. 
putation, and protect the South from |Trayhorn arose to explain. He had said, that 
is consequences of this domestic trea- (rather than see Black Republicanism prevail. he 
er and Silliman will now double their would see a dissulution of the Union, as dearly as 


he loved it. As he took his seat, he was hissed 
hy a Black Republican by the name of Hugh 
Holmes, One Jesse Hogue, nerved by the bold- 
ness of his confreres, was next brought into the 
jarena, and seemed determined, by his hamper- 
call upon Northern immigrants into our jing gestures, to beat his Republican principles 
lenounce the conduct of the nan Rae, and into those before him; but what he said we do 

to the world that when they soughtthe | not remember, for just here the excitement had be- 
| Virginia, they came with intent to be |come sv great that the meeting broke up amidst 
zens, and not to act as allies to a North- | the greatest clamor and corfusion. 


sectional organization, that seeks, as such, to > : 3 5 F 
rgunization, that seeks, “, We have given but an imperfect outline of this 
wer the State of their adoption. | 


jtruly anomalous assemblage, for we have been 
compelled to rely entirely upon our memory. We 
have, however, exaggerated in nothing, and feel 
confident of having done material injustice to no 


rides to shout down their Southern breth- 
sill point te this Loadoun endorsement of 
rierous purposes and aims with tremen- 
sefect. One traitor is worse than a thousand 


A Victory 
gnantly the specimen of humanity 
rages those who" have thrown aside the 
Constitution, and taken up insalt and 


ides as the weapons of fraternal discus- ove of the: partion consershd. We. bene: -hesn:the 
> tes P more minute in detail, in order that the people of 
nie f Vire Wi > “igh F ae * : . : 
f Virginia have a right to expect Loudoun might see the extremity to which a body 


Lecisive action, 


of men among them (and no inconsiderable body) 
;will go in advancing principles, insurrectionary 
‘in their character, and the practical application 
‘of which is guarded against by the severest penal 
laws of the State. 
and calm consideration to this subject, with the 





i the Loudoun Mirror. 
BLACK REPUBLICAN MEETING IN LOUDOUN. 
I h a Slush of shame for the tarnished 
Four county, that we undertake to re- 
re disgraceful perhaps in its cha- 


gy of a similar nature that has | pess in silence. 


ted upon Southern territory. We |. We counsel no wrath ; make no appeal to pas- 

\n abiding pride in the county of our nativity, 8100. We will not arrogate the officesof adviser of 

r avy heart chronicle anything caleu- (ea who understand their rights and their de- 

sully her fair fame abroad: bat between |fenees. and who are amply competent to deter- 

tion und duty we bave no choice left us, |™ine upon the means to guard them against both 

‘os are constrained to perform a task we would insult and invasion. But may we not, with pro- 
Wi 


|priety, diffidently suggest, that they should sober- 
ly and solemnly pronounce judgment upon public 
|meetings, aiming, in their essential nature, at the 
|destruction of both property and social peace! 
\le the lion with impunity to be bearded in his 
|den? and shall Northern Vandalism, after having 
|murdered our citizens in the pursuit of their 
|property, flourish the sword of Brennus over the 
| citadel of the South? Is, to aggression und vio- 


ngly forego 
sturday, the 15th of the present month, was 
‘\¥ appointed for a meeting of the Goose Creek 
“reo, Speciously for the purpose of ratifying 
. idelphia platform and nominations, but 
‘'Y) 48 the sequel proved, for the treasonable 
sone pr claiming boldly and impudently the 
. “st Didek Rey ublican doctrines. It was pre- 
ie 1) tTranged that the matter should assume 
Pp Mota debate, with two regularly appoint- 
yo Mes on each side. Mr. Henry Brown and 
‘homas Taylor fur the nominations, and Mr. 


| dangerment from within? 
Has the monster of abolitionism grown to such 


We invite their most serious | 


expression of the hope that they will not suffer it | 


llence from without, to be added insult and en-| 


WARD BEECHER AND PROP. SILLIMAN. 


Referring to the meeting recently held in New 
Haven, at which Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and 
Prof. Silliman successfully endeavored to secure a 
|numher of rifles for the defence of Kansas against 
(° border ruffianism,’ the Washington Star says :-— 
| This Professor Silliman is him of Yale, who 





jhas taken oceasion to render it certain that that 
| venerated college will not again have entered in 
its efasses a single student from any other slave- 
holding State, except Delaware ; at least, until its 
affairs pass ont of the hands of such persons as 
this Mr. Silly-man. The Mr. Beecher is, of 
‘course, Henry Ward, of that ilk. Of this affair, 
the New York Day Book discourses very proper- 
ily thus wise :— 


‘ Beecher thinks Killam, or ‘* Kill-them,’ is a 
'good na:ne. His joke sounded well, no doubt, to 
!the crazy fanatics around him, but we would ask, 
in all seriousness, how this Reverend gentleman 
| would appear at the bar of heaven with such jokes 
fresh from his lips? Kill who? Who do these 
creatures desire to kill? They cannot tell—they 
do not know. They have had their minds wrought 
up to such a’pitch by designing political knaves, 
that they are willing to give their money to send 
arms and ammunition to a roving, drunken band 
of thieves and robbers, who have squatted down 
in Kansas, and, under the lead of those notorious 
roffians, Robinson and Lane, are making desperate 
efforts to sustain a mob and traitorous government 
in that Territory. 

‘These New Haven men profess to be the 
friends of the blacks, yet the very people to whom 
they are sending their money and arms have 
passed a law forbidding free blacks coming into 
the Territory! Can there be any thing more ri- 
diculous and absurd than the professions and 
practices of this Beecher and his associates? 
He, a preacher of the Gospel, getting up a com- 
pany of * killers,’ and arming them with rifles 
and Bibles to go and join such notorious scoun- 
'drels as Robinson, Lane & Co.!! The whole 
thing is, of course, a farce and humbug, and the 
Sharp’s rifles are of no more use, or will be of no 
more use to the poor fools who earry them to 
Kansas, than so many cornstalks, except to trade 
off for whiskey and tobacco. 

* As we have said before, a Sharp's rifle in the 
hands of an inexperienced New England pauper, 
is no better than u broom-stick, and we will ven- 
ture a betof one hundred dollars to fifty, that forty- 
nine out of every fifty of the emigrants from Con- 
necticut to Kansas cannot hit a barrel a hundred 
yards distant with a Sharp’s rifle in a whole day, 

‘let them load and fire as fast as they choose. In 
the first place, they cannot shoot them more than 
three or four times without sitting down and 
cleaning the lock, and in the next place, a back- 
woodsman could, with a single rifle, kill off the 
whole fifty of Beecher’s company before they could 
hit him, if they were all aiming at him. This 
whole talk, as well as the proceedings about Kan- 
sas and Sharp’s rifles, is the greatest of hombngs, 
and amounts to nothing more than a eapital ad- 
vertisement for the Sharp's rifle manufacturing 
company, which that company keep stirring and 
moving around from paper to paper, and place to 
place, for the sole purpose of selling their guns ; 
wut they sell fifty fools to one gun every month. 
Beecher, Bowen, and their dupes, will buy the ri- 
fles; Greeley, Weed and Seward will keep up the 
Kansas agitation antil after the election, and then 
the whole thing will explode, and the public will 
learn that there was no occasion for all the fuss 
and hubbub that have been made, and that whilst 
the people of the North and East have been giving 
their money to the paupers, thieves, rowdies and 
lazy vagabonds that are swarming Kansas from 
the North, the people of Missouri, whom Henry 
Ward Beecher, with murder in his heart, wants 
his proteges to kill, have been quietly and peace- 
ably pursuing their usual avucations on their 
farms and in their work-shops.’ 





From the New Orleans Picayune, Feb. 6th. 
TEXAS AND SAM HOUSTON. 


Sam Houston's influence in Texas hus received a 
terrible shock, if it be not absolutely destroyed. 
In our morning paper we gave some accounts of 
the movements against him in the Texas Legisla- 
ture, among the most significant of which was the 
joining of Commodore Moore with him in the vote 
to invite him within the bar of the Legislatare. 
Houston has a deadly quarrel with Moore, which 
he made the occasion of un elaborate speech against 
, that gentleman in the U. S. Senate. 
; On the 20th alt., the House of Representatives 
‘adopted a series of resolutions on the subject of the 
slavery question and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 
against which Gen. Houston voted. They are 
‘three in number. 
The first approves the binding force of all the 
compromise acts of 1850. 

The second claims especially the Fugitive Slave 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 


SELECTIONS. | THE CINCINNATI SLAVE CASE. 


| At the time of the transfer of the slave mother, 
THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. | with her three surviving children, from Cincinnati 


In Taz Liserator of the 28th ultimo, we inserted, to Kentucky, under the certificate of a slave-catch- 
‘by request—but without note or comment—a corre- ing Commissioner, but in open contempt of the 
spondence between ‘ D. M.” (a gentleman not identified jedicial process and the courts of Ohio, it was giv- 








| with the * Garrisonian abolitionists,’) and the Rev. H. 
|W. B., of Brooklyn, N. Y., respecting the charge in a 
lrecent number of the New York Independent, thut * Mr. 
| Garrison is an infidel of the most degraded class." The 
| Anti-Slavery Standard, of last weck, says :-— 


Upon this correspondence we remark : 


and malignant remark aboot Mr. Garrison rests, 
| primarily and chiefly, with the editors of the Jn- 
| dependent, of whom MF. Beecher is not one. His 
relation to the paper is simply that of a ‘* Special 





‘taking no part whatever in the general conduct of 
ithe paper. Of course, therefore, it would be un- 


1. The responsibility for the sc&ndalously false | 


Contributor,’ writing over his own signature, and | 


en out by several of the Cincinnati papers, anxious 
to appease the excitement which that outrage oc- 
casioned, that Gaines, the claimant, had solemnly 
declared that, after conveying the woman to Ken- 
tucky, he should hold her in readiness to be sur- 
_rendered upon any executive demand that the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio might make upon the Governor of 
Kentucky. 

That Gaines made these protestations, we have 
not the least doubt. A slave-catcher, even if he 
bea member of the Presbyterian Church, as this 
fellow Gaines is said to be, while attempting to 
entrap or to get back a ranaway negro, hesitates 
at no lie whatever that may serve his purpose ; 
and this Mr. Gaines might very well believe that, 
‘in such a case as his, lying to white people was 


: wo Rea, of New York, and Mr. Jesse Brown 
ess Hem 
. © Weeting was first addressed by Mr. Thomas 
* Who argued at length in favor of the Amer- 
vy.) storm and nominees. Mr. Rae (of New 
.., fmerly, but at present a resident of this 
; 2) beXt took the floor, We can only give the 
' ¢ of his remarks, aa we write entirely from 
He declared himself in favor of the 
sy. Peelcan party, denounced the Fugitive 
“4, and Fillmore for signing it; declared 
ostitational, and that it should be re- 
‘te would not touch slavery where it ex- 
iw uld leave it to die out upon the land 
“/ tbat he would have the balance of the 
theUnited States consecrated to freedom, 
With the principles of our revolu- 
lec) ethers. What was ours but a land of 
Mar: And was the Fugitive Slave Law and 
He ee in accordance with this liber- 
»... S8ea it repealed, and there was a 
and ms prey arising in the North, whose purpose 
mi, ¥88 to blot out this Jaw. and to re- 


(Ap- 


ty Brown next rose in advocacy of Mr. 
_, stins to the Presidency. He could not 
sj ., 2 ot the Black Republican party, if he 
> ans. Tequired a member to have hair on his 
“Could not raise it. 





) Savery a . Rea 
‘very within its present limits. 


Luge 
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oT. - 
oe'e Slave Law 
the y ] 


‘Or 





t He indulged 
Q with his colleague, Mr. Rae, 
an with the eloquent language of some 
ald ee . the gentle green slopes of Nebras- 
af slavery uot de made rotten with @he institution 
The matter rest @pplause.) 

2meroe ‘er being now open for general debate, 

* gentlemen were called upon, (among 


ap 
iW 1 
e Gnd up 


Ris 


huge proportions 1s to flap its dark wing over | Act asa ‘ measure of constitutional right and jus- 
the territory of the South without causing a fee- | tice to the slavebolding States, essential to their 
\ble ery of resistance to arise from a grossly out- | peace and the preservation of their rights,’ and 


|raged and insulted people! Shall the-hiss of that claims that Texas would look upon a repeal of that: 


\fair to hold him accountable, in the first instance, not a whit worse than lying to negroes. hat he 
‘for any violation of the laws of taste or of morals; made the promise to hold the woman to abide the 
lon the part of the editors. We give implicit demand of the Governor of Ohio, there is no doubt ; 
|credit to his statement, that he did not even see but the moment we read the statement, we enter- 
ithe attack upon Mr. Garrison in the paper itself,! tained also not the slightest doubt that he had 
/and only heard of it at second-hand. | made it intending to break it. Indeed, notwith- 
2. Careful as Mr. Beecher and the Independent | standing his religious professions, he evidently 
|have been, from time to time, to define his exact | has an uncommonly glib tongue, even for a slave- 
‘relation to the paper, it is still true that, toa wide catcher. He promised Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell 
‘extent, he is popularly regarded, not merely usa! that upon removing the woman to Kentucky, he 
contributor, but as a conductor, and we do not would release her; but no sooner was that prom- 
think that, in a case like this, he hus any right to | ise made public, thrn it was repudiated by his at- 
ignore this patent fact. His name stands conspic- | torneys. So he made this other promise, to hold 
uous in the imprint of the paper, and, in spite of the woman to await the Ohio requisition, with the 
any theoretieal limitations of his responsibility. same fraudulent intent. Perhaps he flattered him- 
however often proclaimed, that name gives weight self that this second falsehood would escape public 
‘and influence to whatever appears in its columns. | notice ; that the woman might be privately sent 
|The moral sanction necessarily implied in such a out of the State; and that the whole matter would 
luse of his name involves a responsibility which he | soon pass from the public recollection. Provi- 
|has no right to shirk. This view of the case is| dence, however, willed it otherwise. It seems to 
‘the more important from the fact, that the Editors’| have been the will of Heaven publicly to expose 
/names do not appear, while those of the ‘ Special | this fraud, in order, perhaps, to show the natural, 
Contributors’ are conspicuously paraded as a/ if not essential, connection between lying and 
|means of winning confidence and patronage ; and)| slaveholding—a connection so natural, that even 
it is not too much to say. that Mr. Beecher’s nime church-membership does not seem to afford any 
,is the attractive force which, more than any thing | safeguard against it. 
‘else, serves to enlarge the circulation of the Jnde-| This pioos Presbyterian, notwithstanding his 
| pendent. | promise made in Cincinnati, had, it seems, ship- 
3. The assanlt of the Independent on Mr. Gar- ped this woman and ber surviving children on 
lrison was exceedingly atrocious. Jf it had said) board a steamer for Gaines’s Landing, Arkansas— 
‘that, in a theologieaY sense, and according to the the residence, we may reasonably suppose, of 
|technical theories of the day, he was an infidel,| some member of the Gaines family, who makes no 
|the cave would have been very different. It went | pretence to piety, but who there administers the 
|heyond this, pronouncing ‘him ‘an infidel of the’ Sp aye system after the Simon Legree fashion. 
most degraded class,’—thus assailing his moral But this steamer, it seems, on the passage down 
character in the way above all others caleulated to’ the Ohio, had a collision with another steamer, 
‘destroy his inflaence and blast his reputation. in consequence of which several lives were lost. 
'The anti-slavery professions of the Independent, and among them, that of one of the children of 
‘and the name of Mr. Beecher on its front. are the this very woman. The woman herself and her 
| very things which serve to make the slander effec-| two other children were saved with difficulty, and 
ltive. If the same thing had been said by the Ob-| were brought on shore from the wreck: but they 
| server, it would have been attributed to the well- were at once re-shipped and carried off to their 
known pro-slavery malignity of that paper. See- original destination. 


| would not be thus denounced in an anti-slavery. interruption and delay caused by this accident. 
| paper with which Heary Ward Beecher is conspic- It is now stated, that when the Governor of Ken- 
|uously identified.’ tucky was informed of this, he expressed great in- 
4. It was evidently this view of the case that dignation, and that he has declared that the wo- 
led *D. M.’ to call Mr. Beecher’s attention to the man shall be brought back and surrendered. Jt re- 
imatter, and it would seem from his letter that he! mains to be seen whether the Governor's declar- 
|fully expected Mr. B. would promptly express his | ation will prove any more trastworthy than Gaines’ 
'disapprobation of the slander. And this, we promise. Gov. Chase's requisition is not merely 
\think, was no more than Mr. B. was bound in for the women, but for the men also, all the adults 
‘honor to do, and we are grieved and disappointed having been indicted as participating in the mur- 
that he did not doit. If we had seen D. M.'s der. 
‘letter beforehand, we should have said—euch was; Judge Burgoyne, of Cincinnati, who had issued 
jour confidence in Mr. Beecher’s manly frankness the writ of habeas corpus in the case of the three 
jand nice sense of justice and honor—* He will not colored children, is taking steps to call the Mar- 
hesitate a moment in expressing his disapproba- shal to account for not having obeyed that writ. 
tion of such a venomous falsehood. He will stand | ‘The Marshal had returned, that as the production 
upon no nicely balanced theory of the ** limitations | of the persons before the Court would serve no 
of human responsibility,” bat with all the ear- practical purpose, he, the Marshal, had taken the 
nestness of a noble nature, he will condemn the responsibility of disobeying the writ and deliver- 
slander and seek to counteract its influence.’, We ing the children over to the claimant. Here is a 
should have suid so, because we have heard him,| new development of the beauties of the Fugitive 
in his own pulpit, commend Mr. Garrison for traits Slave Act. The Marshals, too, claim, it would 
of character which are rarely, if ever, found save seem, under that act, a hardly less extensive judi- 
in men eminent for moral worth and Christian at- cial prerogative of deciding whether process issa- 
tainments. ed from the State Courts ‘ can serve any practical 
5. We are not only surprised at Mr. Beecher’s perpose,’ and whether, therefore, it is to be obey- 
apparent evasion of the interrogatory of + D. M.’ ed or not. F ; 
but at his proposed ‘ method of dealing’ with the| Judge Burgoyne, not exactly satisfied at being 
Independent's slander—a method at war no less thus ousted from his seat by a United States Mar- 
with the whole spirit and tone of his own preach- shal, and not being terrified at. the gang of Ken- 
ing than with the spirit of Christianity itself. He tucky roffians and loafers hired by the United 
would have * some competent friend of Mr. Garri- States at $2 day to back that functionary, has 
son’ draw up his creed, and send it to the Editors, | directed the Prosecuting Attorney to file specifica- 
asking them to print it as the evidence by which tions upon which a rule should issue to the Mar- 
his character should be determined. We assure bal to show cause wiy he should not be attached 
Mr. Beecher, that no ‘ competent friend ’ of Mr. | #8 fora contempt. This same Marshal has once 
G. will ever plead to such an issue on bis behalf already been in jail by order of the Supreme Court 
—an issue which would permit men-stealers and of Ohio fora similar contempt in resisting their 
kidnappers to enrol themselves as Christians, | L pesca: On that occasion, he was set free by 
while the man whose life is the efflorescence of true Jadge McLane. We shall see whether that ex- 
piety is ranked as an infidel. There is a rule of periment will be tried a second time. 
judgment to which Mr. Garrison’s friends would | aie 
make no objection, viz. : ‘ The tree is known by its! 


- 


Thus, when a warrant for | 
jing it in the Independent, thousands will naturally their arrest was granted on the Ohio requisition, | 
say, ‘ Garrison must surely be a bad man, or he they were not to be found, notwithstanding the | 


serpent, Black Republicanism, be spewed in the 
face of a Southern gentleman, who dares to stand 
ap witbin the limits of his own manor to confront 
the enemies of his security and property? Let 
the people of Loudoun answer by such pabtic re- 
sponse as they in their judgments, exercised in 
jcalm deliberation, may determine upon. 

We are usually but the ifistrument of partisan 
istrife. We speak to them now with deference 
‘beyond the pale of party. We speak upon a 
‘matter of vital moment to all, and ask for it 
the consideration which its magnitude demands. 
'We are aware that we have performed no very 
enviable duty, and shall bring down upon our 
head the execrations of no inconsiderable uum- 
iber of men in our county. But we shall not 
\skalk to avoid a principle, though its advocacy 
should bring upon us the vengeance of the whole 
| Republican host. ‘ 

The rights of the South, for the sake of liberty, 
is the motto we have taken, and which we will 
stand by or fall; for unless Southern rights, as 
secured by the Constitution, be acknowledged and 
enforced by federal legislation, this Union will be 
dissolved, its pieces baptized in blood, possibly to 
‘some other political faith, and liverty endangered, 
‘if not totally destroyed. We shall go on in our 
feeble efforts in defence of Southern rights, and 





} 
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fidelity to the institutions of our fatherland ; and 
should fanaticism prevail, and the North pour 
apon us her excited hordes, may ‘ the rocks and 


staff of the Southern flag. 





signed, and was the first to 
Vir ginian. 





through evil and good report bear testimony of 


the mountains fall on us,’ if we do not clutch the 


ga If Mr. Mason's re-election was necessary for 
the reason that he jotwedeost the Fugitive Slave 
iii more necessary is 
rep ies Bar mery Fillmore, who jorrerat ,| publicanism in all their mes forms, Millard Fiil- 


enforce it !—Lynchburg | more is pre-em 


act as ‘an invasion of her constitutional rights, 
and a just cause of alarm to herself, and her sister 
‘States of the South.’ 
| "fhe third endorses the Nebraska Bill in letter 
and spirit, and declares that its repeal or modifica- 
‘tion would be ‘an invasion of the true spirit of 
|the Constitution of the United States, and a just 
cause for alarm on the part of the slavebolding 
| States.” 
| Gen. Houston, whose action these resolutions de- 
| cidedly reprove, undertook a defence before a meet- 
| ing of the American party, called at Austin on the 
|23d. He made a slashing speech, in which he as- 
| sailed the present Administration and the dominant 
arty at pry and defended his votes ut length. 
| But the Legislature, or at least the House of Rep- 
' resentatives, were prompt to meet the issue which 
| Houston challenged, and on the 26th considered his 
| case individually, and passed upon it in the follow- 
ling resolution, which was adopted, seventy-five 
| ayes to three noes, which bas been transmitted to 
| us in an extra of the State Gazette at Austin :— 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Tezas, That the Legislature approves the course of 
Thomas J. Rask, in voting for the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, and disapproves the course of Sam Houston, in 
voting against it, 

Texas is, judging by this vote, nearly unanimoas 
for the Nebraska Bill. The men of all parties 
must have voted for the censure on Houston for 
opposing it. 

At the American meeting referred to above, Gen. 
C. MeLeod, one of their leading men, declared 
General Houston to be a * Jonah’ who must be 
* thrown overboard ’ to save the ship. 





The si of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
FA, ckede 24 of ‘Abolitioniem and Black Re- 


inently the man for the oft deceived 
people of the South.—Richmond Whig. 





fruit." Tried by the artificial standards of a cor-| 
rapt Church, Mr. G. may be pronounced an infidel ; | 
but we insist that the rule of Christ himself is the 
only one that can lead us to a just conclusion. | 
To substitute any other test for this is to resort to | 
ecclesiastical jugglery and fraud. If theological | 
formulas were the true tests of Christian charac- | 
ter, Judas and Jeffries might be ranked as saints, 
while the noblest philanthropists that the world | 
has ever seen might be reckoned as infidels. Said 
an Orthodox clergyman to us, not long since, ‘ If 
I were to call Mr. Garrison an infidel, I should | 
expect some one would straightway ask me, ‘ Of 
what use, then, is Christianity! If a man can’ 
lend a life as true and noble as Mr. Garrisons—if 
he can stand intrepidly for God's law for a period 
of twenty-five years, in the fuce of mabs and a 
corrupt pablic sentiment, and never falter in his | 
aliegiance or grow weary in his Jabors, and all 
without the sustaining power of Christ, why 
preach the Gospel at all?’’ I should not know 
how to answer the question. Mr. Garrison must 
be either a monster or a Christian of sublime at- 
tainments ; and as I don’t believe God ever makes 
monsters of such a type, I claim his example for 
the honor of God and the glory of Christianity. 
fle has fallen into what I regard as grievous er- 
rors in theology, but I cannot on that account re- 
sist the conviction that he is a Christian.’ The 
clergyman who said this does not stand alone 
among his brethren. There are many others who, 
Ni us like, will make the same confession in 
rns they lack the courage ta do so in 
public. 


6. We cannot but hope that Mr. Beecher will 
yet, for his own sake, publicly declare his disap- 
probation of a slander, the mischievous effects of 
which are aggravated by his peculiar relations to 








‘You have heard before this, by telegraph, of 
Judge Burgoyne's decision to-day—{afirming the 
unconstitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Bill.J— 
Hereafter, if by any accident on the Underground 
Railroad a fugitive slave is brought before Mr. Pen- 
dery, a writ of habeas corpus in his behalf will be 
issued, returnable to Judge Burgoyne, and the 
eareeented * conflict of jurisdictions ’ will take 

ace.- 

You have seen the result of Gov. Chase’s requi- 
sition. Mr. Gaines promises to bring back the 
woman, (he says nothing of the men,) and Gov. 
Chase, for the present, at least, contemplates the 
issue of no further requisition. 

An item of underground railroad intelligence 
came to my notice the other day, which I wish the 
readers in good faith and implicit confidence of 
Dr. Adams's book could have seen. A dark col- 
ored mulatto woman through here some 
weeks since, accompanied by her child, the son of 
a Mr. Vaughn of Kentucky. Tbe boy was about 
six years old; bis head was very finely shaped, 
forehead high and prominent, features regular and 
Eoropean, eyes blue, hair. flaven, complexion white. 
The chattel was neatly dressed, (his mother spent 
all the money given a by ber owner upon this 
boy,) was very gentle and well behaved, ‘ could 
read in the second primer,’ and was worth about 
$400. The mother had made three attempts pre- 
viously, and this time she came armed, determined 
to be tree or die. . 

The U Railroad is very much travel- 
led at present. Mrs. L. S. Blackwell, at an anti- 
slavery festival a week ago, (where over $200 of 
Gadeegronnd deck was taken,) stated as the re- 
sult of ber observation, that during the icebound 
thousands had Some 


state of the river, , 
175 have passed through Cincinnati within three 


months, and they are daily going. I will, with 
consent, at some » give your 


; From the Cleveland Leader. 
EMIGRANTS TO KANSAS. 


The St. Louis Democrat says that Free State 
| emigrants for Kansas can venture by the river route, 
jin ease they go in small numbers, and keep their 
| purpose secret: in other words, in case they goin 
| companies of two or three, and profess to be pro- 
| Slavery men, they may travel on board Missouri 
| river boats, without being thrown overhoard! 
; What a confession is this! No such advice is giv- 
/en to Southern emigrants ; they may go in as large 
; numbers, and with as much pompous parade as 
| they please ! 

Is it not most humiliating to feel that man- 
| stealers may travel with all the security which ia 
| guarantied to good citizens in Ohio, that they may 
}earry with them arms and instraments of destrae- 
| tion, that they may openly avow their purpose to 
jestablish the system of man-stealing in a new 
| State, that they may threaten and swagger as much 
|as they please; while peaceable citizens, men who 
love law and order, who go to their new home with 
jan intention to establish justice, who go to build 
up free schools and free institutions,—that these 
men must disavow their holy and lawful purpose, 
must deny that they are good citizens, must hum- 

bly ask pardon for being in the right, and return 
thanks for being arraigned in order to attain per- 
| mission to travel ona highway which belongs to 
/all the people of all the States in this confedera- 
jey! Was it for this that the Constitution was 
formed? Was it for this that slavery was permit- 
ted to exist? Was it for this that Missouri, that 
| law-defying State, was permitted to come into the 
confederacy with her accursed institution! Ev- 
lery day we are becoming more and more convinced 
'thata great and almost irreparable blunder was 
committed when the first compact was made with 
| slave-owners. If Missouri had not been admitted 
asa slave State, we should never have had any 
| further difficulty in settling the boundaries of sla- 
very. It does seem to us that the people of the 
United States have a right to travel on our nation- 
‘al highways, without being subject to search. It 
does seem to us, that when they can no longer de 
|so, they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
| government which refuses to protect them in their 
|rights. We do not see by what authority the 
| federal government claims the obedience of the un- 
| protected citizens of the republic, when it gives 
| unrestrained license to lawless vagabonds to insult 
/uand rob at pleasure. 
| Since the people of western Missouri have or- 
| ganized themselves into a general thieves’ assucia- 
| tion, it may be as well for persons passing through 
‘their territory to be prepared for any emergency. 
No man would think of travelling alone and un- 
_armed, through Mexico; and we should just as 
}soon think of travelling unarmed through it as 
through Missouri. Instead of going in small num- 
bers, and unarmed, we would advise Free State 
‘men to go well armed, and in sufficient numbers to 
protect themselves against the treachery of steam- 
' boat captains, or else avoid going through the ac- 
‘cursed State. 


ee 


From the Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter. 
| MR. EVERETT THE UNFORTUNATE. 


Mr. Everett lectured in Richmond, Va., on 
Tharsday evening, to an immense audience, at 
,two dollars per ticket for each listener. He had 
a tremendous house, and after he had got through 
his eulogy upon Washington, which takes some 
‘two hours, we understand, to finish, Gov. Wise 
.of Oniy, near Onancock, and John Tyler, each 
| made a long complimentary speech to the orator. 
, What bad Mr. Everett done to deserve this? We 
‘have seen it stated in several papers, that Mr. 
‘ Wise is believed to bea candidate for a Lunatic 
‘Asylum, from the effect of the contemplation of his 
;own wit. 
| ‘Lhe following, from a recent letter of his to the 
Richmond Exguirer, will show how far he is on 
| his way to Staunton : 


* When I was asked what I thought of the ticket of 
| the Philadelphin Conventeon, it was but a don mot—ir- 
/ resistible, [ declare to reply—‘I think it isa mulatto, 
‘and I would not, clothes and all, give as much for it as 
, if it was pure black.’ 


' 


| As for John Tyler, Mr. Everett doubt'ass de- 
clared him clean daft about sixteen years ago, and 
'no one ean believe that revolving time has added 
aught of force to a mind that was then very shaky. 
| Unfortunate Mr. Everett! to be obliged to listen to 
) praise from tongues that are never tired of reviling 
|hia ancestors as the descendants of Gurth, the 
‘ swine-herd; never tired of reviling Mr. E's con- 
temporaries when they assert their manhood ; 
never would tire of reviling him, yea! would hiss 
on the crowd to egg him, if he should once move 
his tongue in utterance of a manly sentiment 
against the Moloch which he in silence is believed 
to worship. Does not the praise of Wise and ‘Ty- 
ler seem very like a stigma upon the manhood of 
a New Englander! Where was Mr. Pierce? 


JUDGE M’LEAN. 


Several of our Republican exchanges agree in 
opinion with the following sentiment, expressed by 
one of their brethren last week. The Ohio Re- 
pository says, speaking of the candidates for the 
next Presidency—* Our views are, that the man to 
unite all freemen against slave extension is Joun Mc- 
Lean, of Ohio.’ 

Certainly, no man in Ohio has done more to pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of slavery into 
this State than Jadge McLean. He has left no 
opportunity unimproved, to declare and enforce 
the ramount obligation of obedience, the most 
implicit, to the Fugitive Slave Law. He has, by 
his decisions, beggarded our most worthy cusene, 
for the exercise of the commonest acts of haaani- 
ty towards American refugees from American ty- 
ranny ; and in the Rosetta case, he trod under fuot 
the sovereignty of Ohio, and affirmed the suprema- 
ey of a Slave Commissioner's warrant over the 

ss of our State Courts, thus declaring slavery 
lawful in the State. In their recent decisions, 
Commissioner ae and Judge Leavitt are on) 
bombly walking in his footsteps, imitating his 
example, and quoting his authority. Such is the 
man that distinguished Republican papers, the 
Pittsburg Gazelle among the number, pro to 
elevate to the Presidency, in order to confine sla- 
very within its present limits. What an absurd- 
ity '— Ohio Bugle. 











From the New York Independent. 

MUTILATION ‘OP HARRIS’S ‘MAMMON.’ 

It becomes our painful duty to expose another 
act of mutilation oy the Publishing Committee of 
the Tract meron » we believe, for the first 
time a ae Our readers will not have 
ou of the * Congrega- 
tionalist Director ’—*+ Mesapive, examples, exam- 
ples ;’—and how ea iy 
impression that Mather, , and Lundie Dun- 





can are the only books which the Committee bave 
altered on the subject of slavery. He is too wary 
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to say this, but he fs not too honest to try to make 
others believe it. The same thing is implied in the 
manner in which Drs. Knox and Hallock notice 
those three books, as if they wete the only exam- 
plos. 3 
There lies before us a well-known velume en- 
titled ‘ Mammen; or, Covetousness the Sin of the 
Christian Chureh. By Rev. John Harris, author 
of the ** Great Teacher."’ Published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, 150 Nassau ‘street, New York. 
D. Fanshaw, Printer.’ Neither on the title-page, 
nor anywhere in this edition of the Tract Society, 
is there the least intimation of any changes or 
omissions in the volume; and we have read it again 
and again, without a suspicion of a departure from 
the original. But the other day our attention was 
called to the verbatim edition of Messrs. Gould & 
Lincoln, published in 1837, anden comparing the 
two, we Pond the following result: On p. 78 of 
the Tract Society’s edition, the author says of 
Covetousness, ‘Its history is the history of op- 
pression in all ages. For centuries, Africa—one 
quarter of the globe—has been set apart to supply 
the monster with victims—thousands at a meal.’ 

In the Boston edition, p. 79, we read, * Its his- 
tory is the history of suavery and oppression in 
all ages. For centuries,’ etc. 

The Publishing Committee could retain an al- 
lusion to the African slave-trade, because even the 
Congress of the United States has declared this to 
be piracy. But the sight of the word slavery gives 
them an ague panic, and gut it must go. Could 
any thing be meaner than the omission of that one 
word ‘slavery’ in this connection ? 

Again. On p. 78 of the Tract Society's edition, 
the author proceeds to describe the empire of covet- 
ousness. * And, at this moment, whata populous 
and gigantic empire can it boast! the mine, with 
its unnatural drudgery; the manufactory, with its 
swarms of squalid misery; the plantation, the 
market, and the exchange, with their furrowed and 
care-worn countenances—these are only a 
of its more menial offices and subjects.’ Is this as 
Dr. Harris wrote it? This may mean simply that, 
when cotton is falling, the plantation-owner has a 
‘ care-worn countenance,’ as well as the broker on 
*change. : 

What Harris wrote was this: ‘The mine, with 
its unnatural dradgery ; the manufactory, with its 
forms of squalid misery; the plantation, witH ITs 
IMBRUTED GANGS! and the market and exchange, 
with their furrowed and care-worn countenances.’ 

Dr. Harris hit the odious feature of slavery—its | 
chattelism. Covetousness stocks plantations * with | 
imbruted gangs.’ He deals out even-handed justice | 
against the wrongs and oppression of the poor in 
England—the mine and the manufactory ; and then 
with one graphic stroke he pictures chattel-slave- 
ry ; and this the Publishing Committee of a Chris- 
tian society expunge. Either there is no such 
thing as chattel slavery in the United States,— 
there are no ‘ imbruted gangs’ on Southern planta- 
tions ;—or to stock plantations ‘ with imbrated 
gangs’ is not to be named as a sin, in comparison 
with ‘the unnatural dradgery’ of the mine, and 
the ‘ squalid misery’ of the manufactory. Can an 
American Christian contemplate without a blush 
this obeisance of the Tract Administration to sla- 
very! We confess that had we known it, we could 
not have partaken of the Christian hospitality of | 
Dr. Harris, without a painful sense of the humilia- | 
tion of American Christians in his sight. The| 
meanness of this matilation—there are no words| 
strong enough to express that. 

Consider one fact. The first edition of Mammon 
by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln,—an unmutilated edi- 
tion,—received the unqualified commendation of 
the Southern Religious Telegraph, the Biblical Re- 
corder, Newbern, N. C., and the Richmond Religious 
Herald. These papers with one voice recommend- 
ed the book to their readers, and not one of them 
objected to its allusion to slavery and * the imbru- 
ted gangs’ of the plantation. But the Committee 
of the Tract Society expunged what the Southern 
religious press allowed. Truly did the General 
Association of New York say in its report: ‘ The 
timid policy of the Committee of the Tract Society 
has debased the moral sense of Southern Christians | 
on the subject of slavery, and thus has helped to| 
create that vicious and arrogant public sentiment) 
for slavery, before which this great Society of evan- 
gelical Christians now bows in humiliating silence.’ 

One word more. Drs. Knox and Hallock tell us 
that ‘ when changes are made, the Committee are 
cautious distinctly to announce them in the book itself.’ 
But the Committee’s edition lying before us, con- 
tains no intimation of any change whutever in the 
book. A friend informs us that his copy of the 
Tract Society's edition of Mammon (of a later date) 
contains a note which states, ‘ mere changes of 
phraseology are made in the book.’ It may be that 
this convenient phrase was substituted in later 
editions to cover up this glaring mutilation. 











From the Liverpool Mercury of March 17. 
PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE ANTI-SLAVE- 
RY QUESTION IN AMERICA. 

On Thursday evening, a lecture, on ‘ The Pres- 
ent Aspects of the Anti-Slavery Qéestion in the} 
United States, and the Kansas Question,’ was de-! 
livered in the Tuckerman Institute, Bedford street, | 
by Parker Pillsbury, Esq., of the United States. 
The slave girl who so recently arrived in this coun- 
try from New Orleans, and her deliverer, also a 
man of color, Thomas Powell, were present. The} 
Rev. Francis Bishop presided. } 

The lecturer, after a brief allusion to the presence | 
of one so recently rescued from the horrors of sla-| 
very, and her brave deliverer, remarked that the) 
greatest difficulty in this country in estimating the 
importance or the philosophy of the anti-slavery | 
enterprise was that British people trusted too) 
much to its political bearings and aspects. They} 
had the idea that the Americans were a democratic | 
people, enjoying generally the rights of universal | 
suffrage, and that when a great evil like slavery 
was to be resisted and suppressed, they appealed| 
to the Government of the country to accomplish | 
the object ; or when they heard of any political 
triumph as regarded the question of slavery, they | 
set it down at once as so much gained, and fancied! 
the work was partly done, and the next step would | 
be so much more. This was the mistake, and it 
was difficult to divest the English mind of the in-| 
fluence which such a mistake produced. At the| 
present time, there was in the United States great | 
political excitement, particularly on the question 
of slavery—not the abolition of slavery, but the 
question of its extension into new territory. Poli-| 
tics had nothing to do with the anti-slavery reform. | 
Their politicians understood the game as well! 
as any gamblers: and those who were out of! 
office, and who were desirous to get in, would quite | 
as soon desire to be elected by the advocates of} 
anti-slavery as by any other perey and they were} 
willing to compound with the anti-slavery party | 
whenever they could be elected by them ; and those | 
were the means by which political triumphs in this | 
great branch of philanthropic reform had been gen- | 
erally secured. Mr. Banks, who had been elected | 
speaker after so severe a struggle, was not an anti- 
slavery man; but he had anti-slavery tendencies— 
that is, he opposed the extension of slavery where 
it was not. “They said, if you will allow us our 
non-extension of slavery where it is not, we pledge | 
ourselves to be true and Joyal to the system where 
it is; and this was all that was involved in the 
long contention for the election of speaker. It was 
not the question of abolishing slavery in a single 
square root of territory, but simply the non-exten- 
sion of ic where it was not. The history of anti- 
slavery politics was interesting. In 1840, a party 
was formed on the highest anti-slavery platform. 
Their first candidate for the presidency was an un- 
conditional anti-slavery man. For several years 
they maintained that ground, but without numeri- 
eal strength. In 1843, the question of annexing 
Texas became a serious question, because the Soath 
had secured Texas for slaveholding purposes. The 
political abolitionists changed their platform ; they 
abandoned their high anti-slavery ground, and 
nominated a candidate for the presidency to be 
faithful to slavery where it existed, if the slave- 
holders would allow him and his party to labor for 
the non-extension of itinto Texas. At the election, 
there were 293,000 votes that were not willing to 
add Texas to the United States as a new slave State, 
and they carried on jast such an agitation as was 
now going forward in the United States. The 
293,000 votes were, of course, defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. The party that came in se- 
eured the annexation of Texas as a slaveholding 
State, and in addition they also secured the pass- 
ing of the Fugitive Slave Law—a law which had 
no parallel for atrocity in any statute book, in any 
age of the world, in any country under the sun. 
(Hear, hear.) When they had secured these, the 
Free Soil party, beaten everywhere, seemed to die 
out and expire. Four years afterwards, at the next 
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presidential election, th&t party, which had before 
293,000 voters, went into the conflict, and only 
cast 163,000 ballots, and those for a man pledged 
to be true and loyal to slavery where it was, as 
long as the majority of the people were willing it 
should exist. Last year the question of adding 
Kansas became an assorbing question—precisely 
such a question as the annexation of Texas in 1848. 
In the excitement growing out of this new effort to 
extend slavery, the Republican party, as it was 
called, had been formed. It came into the field, 
and made the old proposition ; but, instead of its 
being a party from which any slave in all the coan- 
try could have the slightest hope, it had just held 
its first national convention, and had just put forth 
its first manifesto of principle. That great con- 
vention of Republicans, so called, unanimously 
elected a wealthy planter and slave-owner from the 
State of Maryland to preside over its deliberations. 
Now, he (the lecturer) wanted to know what hope 
the slave could have from a convention, whose ver 
first great national act was to choose a confirmed, 
and incorrigible, and determined slaveholder to pre- 
side over their deliberations. He brought an ad- 
dress from his constituents containing some pro- 
positions, one of which was that slaveholders were 
to be cautioned not to bring into the non-slavehold- 
ing States their slaves voluntarily, because they 
were liable to lose them by so doing. The lecturer 
read the series of resolutions agreed to by the con- 
vention, and asked, was there anythimg in that se- 
ries of resolutions from which the slave could de- 
rive one single crumb of comfort, one single ray of 
hope? They would guard the Constitution against 
all attacks ; they would demand the restoration of 
the Missouri Compromise. Why, it was well 
known, that Texas, New Mexico, and all that 
portion of western territory lying south of the 
Missouri Compromise, alone comprised territory 
enough, without Kansas, to employ the slavehold- 
ers at least two hundred years before they can oc- 
cupy it with slavery. No better territory can be 
“found anywhere under the sun for the extension of 
slavery than Texas and the Whole of New Mexico, 
and all that south of the Missouri Compromise, or 
for its more profitable employment. hy, then, 


pool. They both knew if the captain or officers of 
the ship discovered them, all gheir care about them 
would be to put them in iroff&, keep them conceal- 
ed, and carry them both back to New Orleans. 
Then her tector, brave and true, confessed on 
the deck what he had done, but he maintained, as 
he had a right to do, his own rights here on British 
soil and on British shores. (Applause.) And he 
tumbled her, undressed, unwashed, unable to stand 
after four weeks’ tration—and who could won- 
der? over the vessel's side into the boat, sent her 
on shore, and here she is. (Applause.) There 
he is, and the deed is one that go tis not too pre- 
cious to inscribe it in letters on the purest marble 
that the quarries of Italy can furnish. There is 
American slavery pursucd on the soul of Great 
Britain. Now, our friend felt, as she was here she 
was in safety. Well, go far as your government 
goes, that is true. So far as your public opinion 
yes, individually dnd collectively, that is true. 
t what will you say when I tell you that a re- 
ward of £100 is also offered for her, and that your 
detective police are strongly suspected, at least 
some of them, of having entered into a conspiracy 
for her recapture andreturn. (Shame.) The fact 
is simply this: Somebody in Norfolk writes a let- 
ter proposing to receive her, (I don’t know how he 
found out she was here,) and to adopt her, not as 
his child, but as his servant for life. He writes 
the letter, and sends it—to whom, do you think? 
Was there anything about such a transaction as to 
require it to be sent through the detective police? 
That proposition came through the detective police. 
With £100 offered for her rescue, you may be sure 
there will be cunning plots laid. That is the only 
one, as yet, which has come to light. Now, I don’t 
know but all this transaction is in good faith ; but 
it is remarkable that, in a city containing half a 
million of inhabitants, nobody should be found to 
apply to but the detective police. (Hear, hear.) 
The lecturer then stated that she had decided 
not to go to Norfolk. He asked them to look at the 
condition of the slave, of whom there were three and 
a half millions in the United States. It might be 
said there were happy slaves; but the girl who 
was now present had told him that she had seen 





should not some of the slaveholders join the Re- 
publican party! 


of Europe upon? 


the Constitution was supporting slavery. 
Slavery principles grew in the North, and therein 


antee and safety of the Union, as the only hope of 
the slave system of the country. 
was on the very borders of the slaveholders, and 
they would have it, in spite of Great Britain. 
‘There was no hope for the slave in this movement, 


and if they repealed the Nebraska Bill, slavery| 
This| THE REV. H. W. BEECHER TO THE NEW HAVEN COLONY 


would extend up to 36 degrees 30 minutes. 
movement has many in it who had no more regard 
for the slave than the veriest slave-driver. (Hear, 
hear.) 

After alluding to the settling of a number of 
Free Soilers in Kansas, and the barbarous treat- 
ment which they received from the slave-owners of 
the adjoining State at previous elections, with the 


sanction of Government, he stated those Free Soil- | 
ers were being rapidly armed with Sharp’s rifles, | 


and expressed his belief that, in consequence of 
this arming, the late elections were likely to pass 
off peaceably. He then alluded to the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and thus continued :— 

But the Republican party call that law uncon- 
stitutional, and they tell the country a Fugitive 
Slave Law is required by the Constitution. They 
passed a law in 1850, and ander this law, our 
friend yonder, Thomas Powell, who aided this slave 
girl to escape, should he go back to the United 
States, would be seized, and tried, and the penalty 
for what he has done would be, in the first place, 
a fine of £200, and six months" imprisonment. 
Then the owner of the girl could come upon him 
for damages for another £200, so that the mildest 
penalty he could possibly get off with, should he 
go back to New Orleans, would be a fine and dam- 
ages amounting to £400 of your money, or $2000, 
and six months’ imprisonment. But do you sup- 
pose that he would be let off on any such easy 
terms asthese? That was all any white man could 
be let off upon; but, in the first instance, he would 
not be considered, in New Orleans, a man at all. 
(Hear, hear.) 
he would not be recognized there as a party in the 
State; and that man had better die the most hor- 
rible death you ever inflicted in your country, than 
set his feet again on the soil of Louisiana. 


seized a man like him, tied him up to a tree, piled 


green wood all round him that would burn slowly, | 


and set it on fire ; and in one instance, when fora 
long time their victim had been broiling, the hearts 
at least of some of the miserable torturers began 
to relent, and some of them said, * Let us shoot 
him, for he is already dead,’ another said, * There 
is no use in shooting hin—he is past suffering now.’ 
And the victim lifted up his head and exclaimed, 
* For God's sake shoot me, for I am suffering as 
much as ever ’—(sensation)—and that, after he 
had been broiling over a slow smouldering fire un- 
til the very grizzle—for they had no hearts—began 
to relent in the bosoms of some of those monsters. 
Let that man set his foot on the soil of New Or- 
leans, and if he is not thus tortured and tormented 
in lingering agonies to the longest possible endur- 
ance of human nature, he would fare far better 
than many of his complexion have done before him 
who have committed far less offences. 

Well, now, here he stands on the soil of Eng- 
land. (Cheers.) He is here, bat do you suppose 
he is safe! Why, the captain of the ship he sail- 
ed with has aiready offered £100 reward for him. 
(Shame.) There is not a man in this room, who, 
if he contrived to get him on board that ship lying 
in the Mersey to-night, would not have £100 in his | 

»cket for doing so to-morrow morning. And that) 
is not all—that is not the worst. This very day, 
he has been shipping on board a vessel for the 
Mediterranean and the Straits of Gibraltar. He 
signed the papers all in due form, and went into a 
clothing shop to purchase his wardrobe. They’! 
asked him where he was going. He replied he was! 
shipped for the Straits of Gibraltar. They said, | 
* But that ship is ngt going to Gibraltar.” It was 
the merest chance the question wasasked. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘I have already shipped.’ ‘Yes; but she! 
is going to New Orleans,’ they told him. He has 
been since down to inquire, and surely enough if 
he had stepped his foot on board that ship, his fate | 
would have been sealed. (On, oh.) That is the. 
safety this man has on British soil! Not that 
Great Britain conspires against him, but the Mer- 
sey is always full of New Orleans ships bringing! 
their cotton to this country, and it is quite easy to| 
make « conspiracy of this kind. You see, only by 
the merest chance he has escaped the torments of | 
a death that, 1 doubt not, would compare in terror | 
and ferocity with the slower tortures of any of the, 
murtyrs or confessors in the earliest ages of the| 
church. (Sensation.) } 

Now as to the poor victim herself. There she| 
is, as - see, a young girl of about 20 years, or 
thereabouts. She does not know her age. « She) 
thinks she is about 20, but a slave does not know! 
his or her age. Well, she went on board the ship, | 
stowed herself away, and then the ship did not sail 
for three days, and she was led fined 
down in a place so small that she had to lie con- 
tinually, for she could not even sit up, much less) 
stand erect—and at the end of three days the vessel | 
sailed. Then her troubles commenced. Some of 
you know what sea sickness is to begin with. 
Think of it away down in the foulest air in the 
forecastle of a ship; and then the smell of bilge 
water, and all the water leaking and running in, 
and keeping her wet as though she was swimming 
in a river hour after hour, and sometimes all day ; 
and think of ‘day after day and night after night 
passed in that condition, until at length natare 
gins to give way, and she and her kind-hearted 
war ager 5 begin to think she mastdie. Well, now, 

th of them knew if exposare took place, they 
were sure of death. It was death before them, it 
was death behiod them, it was death all around 
them ; ‘the sorrows of death encompassed them 
about ; the pains of hell got hold upon them.’ All 





What needed they to care about) detail some of the atrocities to which slaves were 
Kansas, when they had already territory enough | subjected, and pointed out that the penalty which 
consecrated to slavery to carve out all the nations; every person who wished to settle in the United 
There never was a more danger-| States, and become a citizen, was to swear to ~ 4 

ous and suspicious movement than this Republican) port this system. 
movement: and the pledge which ft secured to sup-| stained altogether from yoting in the elections of 
port the Constitution was a wise and subtle device | the country, believing that the slavery could never 
to strengthen the pro-slavery party: supporting) be abolished as léng as the present constitution of 
Anti-| the States existed, and they could therefore be no 
was his hope ; but at the same time, the slavehold-| United States were so mucli afraid of as the moral 
er saw by this pretended compromise with that! sentiments of this country. 
Northern sentiment, yielding Kansas they could! at them the finger of rebuke, they felt they had no 
thereby make more secure the constitutional guar-| cannon to hurl back ; and that moral influence was 


Central America| (Hear, hear.) Thanks were then voted to the lec- 


Ile could not make any defence ; | 


For) 


far less crimes than he has committed, they have | 


| families amid those who have been bred to regard 


, twenty-five men. 
| hundred men, bred under New England influences, 


women whipped to death. He then proceeded to 


The anti-slavery party had a 


party to its continuance. There was nothing the 


When they pointed 


/the power which was undermining the system. 


| turer, and the proceedings terminated. 





| SHARP'S RIPLES AND THE BIBLE. 


FOR KANSAS. 
C. B. Lives, New Haven, Ct. : 


Dear Strr—Allow me to address you, and through 
| you the gentlemen of your Company, on the eve of 
| your departure for Kansas. I hope and belicve 
| that you will find a settlement there to be a means 
| of great personal prosperity. You are not, like 
the early settlersof NewHaven, going upon a doubt- 
| ful enterprise, to a poor soil, in a severe climate, 
| the ocean on one side, and the wilderness of a con- 
| tinent on every other side. You will not go far 
|from us. In our day, we measure by time, rather 
| than distance ; by hours, not miles. You will not 
| be as far from your old homes as one Sabbath is 
from another. And yet you go upon an errand not 
| one whit less Christian and less heroic than that 
| of our common ancestors, who founded New Ha- 
ven. You are pioneers of towns and cities; you 
| are the seeds of Christianity—the germs of civili- 
zation. You will put down your feet in a wilder- 
in a year it will be a populous place. And 


| ness : 
| where the morning sun now rises on herds of wild 
| haffalo, couched deep in wild grass, in your own 
| life time it will bring forth the ery of multitudes 
|and the noise ofacity. Nevertheless, such perils 
| have been coiled about the young State of Kansas 

that it is an act of courage to settle there, if a 

man goes with the true spirit of American insti- 
| tutions. To go there determined to “transplant to 
| its soil that tree of liberty which, under God, has 
in older States borne and shook down from its 
| boughs all the fruits of an unparalleled prosperity, 
| requires heroic courage. It isa pleasure and an 
| honor to us to be in any way connected with such 
an enterprise, hy furnishing to the emigrant materi- 
al or moral aid. I have personally felt a double in- 
terest in your company, because it springs from 
New Haven, my fatlfer’s birth-place and home of 


|my ancestors. A friend and parishioner [A. 





Studwell] desires me to present to you twenty-five 
copies of the Bible. This is the charter of all 
charters, the constitation of all constitutions, the 
source and spring of Christian manliness. This 
book will be at the foundation of your State. It 
will teach you to value your rights, and inspire 
| you to defend them. ‘The doner has caused to be 
inseribed upon them: -* Be ye steadfast and un- 
movable.’ 

It isa shame that, in America, amidst our free 
institutions, anything else should be needed but 
moral instrumentalities. But you do need more. 
You will be surrounded by men who have already 
committed the wickedest wrongs, and the most 
atrocious crimes. They will scruple at nothing 
by which slavery can be fastened upon the young 
State. To send forth companies of men with their 


helplessness as a lawful prey to strength, would 

a piece of unjustifiable cruelty. I send to you, 
therefure, as I promised, the arms required for 
I have not the least fear that a 


will be too eager or too warlike. You have been 
taught to create wealth, and not to rob it; to rely 
upon intelligence and rectitude for defence ; and) 
you will not be in any danger of erring on the side, 
of violence. But you are sent for the defence of 
great rights. You have no liberty to betray them 
by cowardice. .There are times when self-defence 
is a religious duty. If that duty was ever impera- 
tive, it is now, and in Kansas. I do net say that 
you have barely the right to defend yourselves and 
your liberties; I say that it is a duty from which 
you cannot shrink, without leaving your honor, 
yoar manhood, your Christian fidelity behind you. 
Bat this invincible courage will be a shield to you. 
You will not need to use arms when it is known that 
you have them, and are determined to employ them 
in extremities. It is the very essence of that 
spirit which slavery breeds to be ar nt toward 
the weak, and cowardly before the strong. If you 
are willing to lose your lives, you will save them. 
If, on the other hand, you are found helpless, the 
miscreants of slavery would sweep you from Kan- 
sas like grass from the prairies before autumnal 
fires. If you are known to be fearless men, pre- 
pared for emergencies, Slavery, like the lion, wiil 
come up, and gazing into the eyes of courageous 
men, will stop, cower, and een away into am- 
bush. I trust that the perils which, a few months 
ago, hang like a cloud over that fair State, are 
lifting and passing away. May you find an anob- 
structed peace! Then, let these muskets hang 
over your doors, as the old revolutionary muskets 
do in many a New England dwelling ay your 
children in another generation look upon them 
with pride and say, ‘ Our fathers’ courage saved 
this hie region from blood and slavery.’ We will 
not forget you. Every morning's breeze shall 
catch the blessings of our prayers, and roll them 
westward to your prairie homes. May your sons 
be large-hearted as the heavens above their heads ; 
may your daughters fill the land as the flowers do 
the prairies, only sweeter and fairer than they. 

I am, in the arn ti gospel, and in the firm 

ith of Liberty, truly yours, 
see Fe oy Oe HL. W, BEECHER. 

Brooklyn, Friday, March 28, 1856. 


fF The rhetoric of this letter is very fine, and the 
spirit of it as tender and magnanimous as is compati- 
ble with a deadly use of Sharp’s rifles. Mr. Beecher 
says, ‘ There are times when self-defence is a religious 
daty’—but not with murderous weapons, we beg leave 
toadd. Are there no times when martyrdom becomes 
such a duty—from which one ‘ cannot shrink, with- 
out leaving honor, manhood, and Christian fidelity 
behind’? ‘ButI say unto you, Overcome evil with 
good. They that take the sword shall perish with the 











sword. The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.’ 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
' OF THE 


American Anti-Slavery Society! 


The Twenty-Third Public Anniversary of the Amer- 
jean Anti-Slavery Society will be held at the CITY 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, (446 Broadway, between Howard 
and Grand sts.,) in the city of New York, on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 7th, at 10 o'clock, A. M., and will be con- 
tinued at the same place during the remainder of the 
day, and on Tuurspay, 8th. Addresses are expected 
from Ws: Luoyp Garrison, Wenpett Parties, Rev. 
Turopore Parker, Mrs, Lucy Stoner Buackwett, of 
Cincinnati, Rev. Samuet J. May, of Syracuse, Cc. L. 
Remonp, and others to be hereafter announced. 

As full an attendance of the members and friends of 
the Society as practicable, from all parts of the coun- 
try, is earnestly desired and strongly urged. 

Wg reiterate our former declaration, that the object 
of the Society is not merely to make ‘ Liberty national 
and Slavery sectional,’—nor to prevent the acquisition 
of Cuba—nor to restore the Missouri Compromise—nor 
to repeal the Fugitive Slave Bill—nor to make Kansas 
a free State—»or to resist the admission of any new 
slave State into the Union—nor to terminate slavery in 
the District of Columbia and in the National Territo- 
ries—but it is, primarily, comprehensively, and uncom- 
promisingly, to effect the immediate, total and eternal 
overthrow of Slavery, wherever it exists on American 
soil, and to expose and confront whatever party or sect 
seeks to parchase peace or success at the expense of hu- 
man liberty. Living or dying, our motto is, * No 
Union witi SLAVEHOLDERS, RELIGIOUSLY OR POLITI- 
CALLY !’ , 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, , 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


Epmuunp Quincy, 


Sypvey Howarp Gar, § Secretaries. 





THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 
In the course of his very able lecture against slavery, 
delivered at the Tabernacle, in New York, last month, 
by our esteemed friend, Turopore Parker, he said :— 


The North has a duty to perform—to put slavery 
down, ‘ peaceably if it can, forcibly if it must.’ 
There are two ways to go to work to do this: one 
is, to dissolve the Union, and leave the South to 
settle the matter for herself. 

There are many things that look that way; and 
there are some who think this the true system. 
Among them is my friend Johnson, who so hand- 
somely introduced me as an infidel. But he meant 
such an infidel as loves the good God and his fel- 
Jow-man. Mr. Garrison is in favor of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. He is a great and good man, 
and I lovehim. (Applause, with some hisses.) I 
do not wonder that some hisses are mingled with 
your applause ; for the _ do not yet appreci- 
ate Mr. Garrison. ..... I do not agree with him that 
the Union should be dissolved. Jt could not now 
be done without bloodshed. 1 think that those who 
live in a thousand years from now may see a Cana- 
dian republic, a Pacific republic, and an Atlantic 
republic—perhaps also a Central American repub- 
lic. It is contrary to the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxons to keep together in great bodies, and in time 
we shall peaceably separate. 

T am not a non-resistant, and would shed blood 
sometimes. But I think that, in nine cases out of 


slaves securely in their fetters ; if it provides for the 
huntingeand recaptare of the fugitive slave in every 
free State in the Union ; then how can any abolitionist 
take an oath, or empower any other person to take an 
oath, to support the Constitution, * so helping him God,’ 
without violating his own principles, and justly sub- 
jecting himself tothe interrogation, * Thou that preach- 
est, a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou, 
therefore, which teachest another, [the slaveholder,] 
tenchest thou not thyself?’ We wish this point to be 
met, and we do not see how it can be fairly evaded. 
Does it not involve the whole question of moral obli- 
gation, alike to God and man? Or is our conscience 
unnecessarily tender—our conclusion, that we cannot 
innocently do evil that good may come, the result of a 
diseased brain? That the Constitution contains all the 
provisions which we have enumerated, that it was un- 
derstood and intended to contain them, from the begin- 
ning till now, in order to render a union between the 
different Colonies possible, is just as certain as the ex- 
istence of the republic itself :—nothing in all history is 
more unquestionable. If sixty-seven years of uniform 
action under this Consti:ution, by every National and 
State Executive, every Congress, Supreme Court, State 
Legislature, and the entire nation, cannot determine its 
meaning and purpose, then nothing whatever is relia- 
ble in regard to that instrument ; and a people so mis- 
led, so besotted, has never before existed since the 
dawn of creation. Hence, taking the nation at its 
word—confessing that its interpretation of its own 
chosen rule of action must be correct—and knowing, 
from its uniform hatred, proscription and oppression of 
the colored population, whether bond or free, that it 
never designed to secure to them equal rights and 
privileges with the whites—we are compelled, by a 
stern, inexorable moral necessity, and by fidelity to 
the oppressed, to denounce the American Constitution 
as ‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with 
hell,’ and to declare that when ‘ judgment is laid to the 
line, and righteousness to the plummet,” then ‘ the hail 
shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the waters 
shall overflow the hiding-place ; and this covenant with 
death shall be annulled, and this agreement with hell 
shall not stand.’ Is not this to be true to the glorious 
cause of impartial liberty? Is it not to remember 
those who are in bonds as being bound with them? 
And jf, spurning whatever favors, or honors, or emol- 
uments, we‘might secure by upholding such an instru- 
ment, the right hand is cheerfully cut off, and the right 
eye as willingly plucked out, is the sacrifice to be 
charged to a fanatical spirit, or held up as one which 
it was wholly superfluous to make? Will any man, 
claiming to be governed by moral principle, tell us how 
much sin may be embodied in a written compact, with- 
out vitiating its character, and making it criminal to 
maintain it as itis? And if the Constitution is drip- 
ping with the blood of four millions of slaves ; if it 
prevents them from obtaining their freedom, either by 
flight or insurrection ; if it requires every voter to ac- 
knowledge the legality of slavery, and makes him a 
party to its continuance ; is it not as morally incum- 
bent upon every man to refuse any longer to act under 
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as concord with Christ j 
the result of a separation 
South, let Lieut. Governor Ford 
Ohio, testify. In a recent speech 
threats to dissolve the Union 

‘ Dissolve the Union! | should }j 
tempt to dissolve the Union. y 
minds me of an Irichman who 
to clean it out. When he Was 
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no way to get up—no safe way to ge he bine 
were desirable, Bet down, ig 


He begged and 
of no use. He stormed and ele yee. 
At last he Sung out, * Haul me , 
by the piper that played before Moses, [*) 
cutting the rope 1’? © Let them cut the ro Me Alte, 
the plunge,’ was Ford’s Application of the son? 
. . 0 
Our application of it is, that, by his am * 
and as an unquestionable fact, it is sie ; 
continuance of this blood-cemented Union ys. 
Vitality and protection to Slavery; therefor hich Om 
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and the Constitution, as if the two —— the Unig own to our 
tical ; but the truth is, that it is the cet ist 
if that is th 1 the Constitys, then in ex 
self nat is the cause of every division Which thi” bering t! 
question of slavery has ever occasioned in this a. a f pe 
It has been the fountain and father of ous S millions of pt 
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that instrument. Why, then, does not Me =e 
boldly take disunion ground? The hain A late adv 
makes between the Union and the Pelkey nk of the p 


Constitution 


ly fanciful. The twain are one 3 the abrogas Sy > ee on 
‘ S800N of | ti . 
one is the death of the other, Destroy o¢ radi her husband, 
Constitution, and what remains of the Union r tate, three _ 
be ; ’ eet ; most magni 
a ' ere riage Mr. Parker, * that if ye Pee ty London, ) ane 
dissolve the Union, it would be difficult to tel) ys vantages of | 
draw the line.” Why any more difficult than i ne g Bentivoglio, 7 
the Colonies, prior to the Declaration of Indepenay / ange 
: Peden, ‘amo 
when toryism, like modern Pro-slavery, extyniy, svereigns of 
prevailed, warmly espousing the side of despetign noble Venitia 
The line must first be drawn around every Bt sand —s 
erty-loving spirit ; each one for himself, after tit ay, in —! 
ner of Joshua of old :—* If it seem evil unty Nis with the satis 
serve the Lord, choose you this day who ‘a with her sucl 
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serve, whether the gods which your 
that were on the other side of the flood, or the fed of 
the Amorites in whose land ye dweil+ by as fe in 
and my house, we will serve the Lord. Next, hey y 
revolutionize the public sentiment of the North, by wp 
ting a right example, and enforcing the duly of ty 
sion. If she has voluntarily entered into gs Uabety 
compact, can she not voluntarily withdraw from ide 


claring the conditions of union imposed upon her ny 
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the South to be morally insurmountable and bony » Brescia, } 
degrading? Of course, she wi!l not do this unt se his holiness 
is thoroughly abolitionized ; hence it is ob Ligatory apg oe nes - 
every true friend of the slave to endeavor to bring ber - sudexibl 


to a sense of her duty, and not to ‘daub With unten. robation. 





it, as it is for him to refuse to-commit highway robbery 
and murder? We wish a definite answer to these) 
questions. It is true, Mr. Parker says, ‘There are 
things in that document that are bad things, which I 
would tread under my foot.’ By ‘ bad things,’ he must 
mean cruel and wicked things, and therefore he tram- 
ples them in the dust. But how can he do this, in con- 
sistency with his oath? No part of the Constitution is 
to be repudiated by him who swears to support it with- | 
out modification or abridgment. However repulsive 
may be some of its features, or afflicting some of its 
requirements, he is bound to abide by it until it is le- 





ten, the Quaker is right. In the tenth case I think 
he is wrong, and would shed blood. I think the 
Union could not now be dissolved peaceably, and 
it is not yet necessary to abolish it forcibly. I 
think¢ too, that if we were to dissolve the Union, 


it would be difficult to tell where to draw the line. | 
We should have to draw it north of New York,) 
(Laugi- | 


north of Concord, and east of Boston. 
ter.) I fear we should have to draw it through 
your delegation in Washington. And besides, it 
would not be right for us to dissolve the Union, 
and leave four millions of our brethren in bondage. 

We would not do it if they were white, and we 
ought not to do it because they are black. For 
these reasons I would not dissolve the Union; and 
yet the dissolution of the Union is a small matter, 
compared with the wrongs which have been enact- 
ed within the last ten years. 


We republish these extracts, because they relate to 
what we regard as the only vital issue with the Slave 
Power now before the country—an issue which Mr. 
Parker is not yet prepared to accept for himself, nor 
to urge upon the North for their adoption—believing it 
to be unnecessary, and suggesting what to him appears 
a more feasible course ; and because they are deserving 
of consideration, as the sentiments of one of the sin- 
cerest and bravest advocates of the enslaved in our 
land. In making them a text for a few brief criticisms, 


our object is to meet the case of many other friends of 


the anti-slavery movement, who, like him, still cling to 
the Union as worthy of preservation. 
1. We do not clearly understand what Mr. Parker 


means when he says that the Worth must abolish sla-_ 


very, ‘ peaceably if it can, rorcisty if it must.’ The 
North, as such, cannot by any legislative action eman- 
cipate a single slave in all the South ; and as toa resort 
to force on its part, does Mr. Parker contemplate an 
armed invasion of the South, under any circumstances, 
to secure the abolition of the slave system ? 
case, therefore, we cannot see how ‘ the North has a da- 
ty to peform to put slavery down.’ Its appropriate 


work is, to cease giving that religious sanction, politi-, 


cal fellowship, and governmental co-operation, whereby 
the South is enabled to maintain and extend her slave- 
holding dominion. Whenever that shall be done, we 
have no doubt whatever that slavery will speedily cease 
to exist. 
deavor to show,—to this withdrawal, Mr. Parker ob- 
jects ; for he says, ‘ I do not agree that the Union should 
be dissolved’—though he thinks there will ultimately 
be ‘a Canadian republic, a Pacific republic, and an 
Atlantic republic,’ not with reference to slavery, but 

use ‘ it is contrary to the genius of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons to keep together in great bodies’—making it a ques- 
tion of time and of disposition, not one of principle. Is 
there not some confusion here ? 

2. In a grave discussion like this, there should be a 
definite meaning attached to language, or no progress 
can be made in an ethical inquiry. If by the term 
* Union,’ Mr. Parker means one thing, and we anoth- 


er, diametrically its opposite, then each is looking at) Who among the Disunionists talks or dreams of *leav- 
a different object, from a different stand-point. In that ing four millions of our brethren in bondage’? Are 
case, he may not be for dissolving Ais Union ; but, if, they surpassed by any Unionists in vigilance, zeal, 


so, he certainly canngt be for perpetuating ours, and 


must join with us in desiring its abolition! If, by the turbers of the peace,’ preéminently, by their incessant 
term ‘Union,’ he means one thing, and the American) moral agitation? Do they propose to leave the slaves, 
people another, then his Union yet remains to be or-| or THE SLAVEHOLDERs, by secession? Only the latter; 


ganized, and so he is for preserving what is only to be 


found in his own liberty-loving imagination. But if, incur the guilt thereof, and to stimulate them to perse- 
by that term, he means precisely what Washington, ! vere in robbing the poor and needy. 
and Hancock, and Adams, and Jefferson, and Marshall/ tle of old, * Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and 
meant by it—what the nation, under all its different, the cup of devils : ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
political ‘phases, in all its constitutional departments,| table, and of the table of devils.’ And most pertinent 







executiveg@egislative and judicial, ‘ without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning,’ has from its 
meant by it—then it is for him to show, as a moralist, 
as a religious teacher, as an uncompromising friend of 
the slave, how he can help to perpetuate it, without be- 
coming responsible for the continuance of slavery. 
For, it is no answer to say, that ‘the Union could not 
now be dissolved peaceably.’ Why, acting upon his 
principle, and adopting his own language, may we not 
reply, ‘Peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must’? 
Is it for him who believes in bloodshed to object, that 


relieve the latter of its present heavy burden of guilt ? 
* Fiat justitia, ruet calum. If the Constitution 
vides a slave representation in Congress for the exclu- 


But, in feyms,—not in fact, as we shall en-. 


gally amended, or else to refuse to promise allegiance. 
| There is no other alternative. All mental reservations 
| are unjustifiable and jesuitical ; all talk of choosing 
| what is good, and rejecting the bad, is reducing | 
things to a state of anarchy. If the Constitution is | 
a nose of wax, that any one may shape to his own 
| taste, or a standard that may be made to quadrate with 
the moral condition of any voter, it is useless as a rule 
| of government. But it is not so: ‘there are bad 
| things in it’—very bad, horribly iniquitous—these we 
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pered mortar.’ She is not the principal, in this den» 
niacal work of slavery, but an accomplice ; she has» 
conceivable interest in its continuance ; ber sil sae 
tivated by free labor, her institutions are free, je 
prosperity and safety are dependant upon freelon. 
is now a union of the living with the dead, 


6. We have said that Mr. Parker objects to Disusict 
in terms, rather than in fact. Let us see what te 
proposes to do within his Union, ‘ Without disturting 
it’!! He says :— 


Rather than one more fugitive slave should le 
sent back, I would let the Union be broken inty 
fragments no larger than the space upon mbich 
this building stands ; and then ! would place my. 
self upon a little piece of free soil, which was pa 
contaminated with my brother's blood. 

But it seems to me that the dissolution of the 
Union is unnecessary. Let us see what we cand 
without disturbing it. The free States can chow 
for its officers mep who are men—men made ly 
Nature, and not by Nature's journeywen. Thea 
let New York pass a Personal Liberty Bill, declar 
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have already specified. But the oath to uphold it) 
knows nothing of them, as such, and includes whatever | 


| 
| is found therein—‘ good, bad, and indifferent.’ 


| 


| 
| 8. In a generous compliment to us, in the face of; 
the popular opprobrium we have encountered, Mr. Par- | 


ker says, ‘ Mr. Garrison isin favor of the dissolution | 
of the Union—I do not agree with him ’—and here he | 
‘leaves the matter. We wish he had done us the justice | 
‘to state to those whom he addressed, the reasons wel 
offer for occupying so radical a pdésition. He may | 
have supposed this to be unnecessary; but our views, 
are so constantly misrepresented by those who hate the | 
‘anti-slavery cause, and clearly understood by so small | 


a number even of those who are friendly to it, that a 
fair presentation of them, on that occasion, would not, 
have been an act of supererogation. If, therefore, he. 
had said, ‘ Mr. Garrison is in favor of the Sieretation | 
| of the Union—first, because the entire military power | 
thereof is pledged to keep the slaves in their chains Fy 
second, because a slave representation is provided for, 
in Congress ; third, because on no part of the Ameri- | 
can soil can a fugitive slave find conatitutional pro- | 
tection against his master ; fourth, because * he who. 
abets oppression shares the crime’ ; fifth, because this | 
_ makgs the guilt and danger of slavery universal, and | 


ing that no slave can owe labor or service, and that 
any person claimed as a slave shall be deemed s 
freeman; and pass a law to imprison kidnappers 
All this you can do at Albany, any day, without 
violating the Constitution, for you are a sovereign 
State. 

Then, in a national point of view, repeal all fog 
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tive slave bills. ‘Then abolish slavery in the Die pe a 
| trict of Columbia and all the territories. Abolish attempt agai 
the entire slave-trade, and make it piracy. The he never ga 
make slaveholding incapacitate a man from holding even since b 
any office. Then re-constract the United Sates with kindne 
Judiciary—they need not remove the jug! be remarkab 
office, but remove the office from the man, 10% ter of any 
in their places, [ would take honest men, #0" death of her 
God and love men, and then the Cunstitution wom — wo 
no longer be a pro-slavesy document. og y bi 
There are things in that document that art ul s ne 
things, which I would tread under my fort. st ate in Ms 
there are other things which are noble, and! " drink any ti 
preponderate. Then, at last, 1 would decres servants. 1 
fixed and certain, when each State should a! poison migh 
slavery, and if they did not do it, the governme’ feas I do no 
should take possession of them, and forms a cook sufferir 
lican government. In the ogee roe i." oteees Fe: 
i ici an in the Presidential ee in 
place a Republican man int inh ved meet 
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In either renders it easy, for the Slave Power to mould the Poli-| jike that of a nightingale. Morally speaking, ¥* h ! 
_ ties, religion and government of the country to its own | supposed and the land has found him to be, the ve 4 piece of 
per + and, finally; because he believes what emi-| leviathan of whose power and desperation Job bas g* » Will ami 
“nent Soathern slaveholders have declared, again and’ ih lis ‘ies a description. ‘Canst thou draw # Lares 11 
| again, on the floor of Congress and elsewhere, that the ie gon . ae > or his tongue with » heat fe th 
| ase . vs " = P ¥ ’ toh pum ere 
weigh ats of the Union will be followed by the aboli- which thou lettest down? Wilt thou py one os tors ; conse 
tion of slavery ; and that the Sonth will be as powerless as with a bird? Will he make # covenant ¥ | the 
packeoamnare weer pre caulgeenaty capo Soatyenpgeem thee?’ ‘Certainly > our beloved friend seems (0 tbivk j Commons. 
| ker had made this explanation, he might have added, | Seal lie ve agama heart is as rm #* tribe of dai 
b. : Mt E "8 *| *nothing is easier!’ Alas! his ae beither mer 
I do not agree with him,’ bat his dissent would bave stone ; yea, as hard as a piece of the nether xe ; 
| sounded strangely to some ears, taking the Constitution | wen he raiseth up himself, the mighty a we bury, the 
as he does in its uniform interpretation on this subject. Mr. Parker would henceforth allow no fugitive f a cs 
4 Mr. P. * North ; he would jmpreet a 
| 4 Mr. Parker snys—* It would not be right for us to, to be sent back from the North; 0° © oper" darvis, and 
"dissolve the Union, and leave four millions of our breth-| every slaveholder seeking his ruvawe) ba bitte ticular in t! 
| ren in bondage (!)—we would not do it if they were| our soil ; he would repes! all Oe toe wl peat 
| white, and we ought not to do it because they are} would abolish slavery in the ern -- trades # At nine o'¢ 
, black.’ Bat this is to disregard all the moral objec-| all the territories, and the domestic a an i ro 
_Nons urged against the Union, in consequence of its) would make slaveholding rete ould De aoe. 
| Sinful compromises, Besides, how does it follow, that! bolding any office—[how quietly the Cone’ Pished at t! 
| ® refusal to strike hands with thieves, and a withdraw-| mit to this !)—he would sake the feathers ¥ ed him to 
al from their company, will enable them to plunder all| longer a pro-slavery ‘ocument mayt would * deett? rs ref 
the more successfully? The idea is an absurdity.| fly in that case !]—and then, at ay se should 1° F they ved ; 
a day, fixed and certain, nee each . on -prernte Whole Hous 
ish slavery, and if they did not do it, 4 Repobie® to starve t} 
should take possession of them, and oot distst should be 
fidelity, courage, or liberality? Are they not the ‘dis-| government’! tt And all this ooh ase M they Mad 
ing the existing Union! Why, almos sa blow 18 ar yaad 
these propositions, if carried out, wou asf Playing vo 
Sie : nly, an attempt 0 door, with 
Union into fragments ; certain y t leave one stoot H. ’ wen 
and because to aid and abet them in their villany is to| them all, especially the last, would no fds the night be conquer 
of it upon another. Where Mr. ey iy the of t 
Well said an apos-| or the power conferred upoo oe me in the Silen: 
Constitution, to compel anor the bayonet? Causht 
States, at the mouth of the cannon wi that it om Order for ¢) 
point, we do not know: we must ae saat wt Pushed 
was his inquiry, ‘ What fellowship hath righteousness! and assert that its exercise would wt delage lao Peg ete 
mation| with unrighteousness? and what communion hath light| tion that would lead to civil wars : placing # pu ing the rh, 
with darkness ? and what concord hath Christ with Be-| with blood. When he sys ay it the vest distike, no 
lial?’ This is precisely the issue we present to the| lican in the Presidential ¢ oT he ie alluding © and been 
people of the North. In order that their garments} months, ‘ freedom _ Seo of whose existe Teason eh 
may not be stained with pollution, and their hands de-/ Republican, or oo goer % ae Republiesn Pr 
filed with blood—that the power of the slaveholder over] have not yet nee p saeerere ed every ; ¥ Tar R 
his victims may be crushed, and immediate emancipa-| actually organized, t that of the Missour! 9 of Civil 
tion rendered possible—we beseech them to withdraw| the Slave Power, tee in regard to the reped ole 
——— ome i cep ogres yeti: itnd-ave} wise, at ped oe abolition of slavery ” wos year 18 
we to be told that this will be ‘leaving the slaves in Ancapiccetareneg ge The success of ils A Live ov & 
bondage ’—that the way to help them is to stand with| trict of Catena, oe the triomph of a 
their lordly masters upon their necks, to threaten them| date, therefore, rte amar eestor a te 
with instant death if they dare to strike a blow for their) sny such sense a8 set one consistent straig? - Tue eal 
Pro-} freedom, and to warn them that on no foot of the re-| There seems too a and that i, to ackoowil ing wo 
public shall they be permitted to find safety in flight !| ward course to pursue; ® ser, ene tat 
of the present ‘ 
Dieunion with the slavebolder is uvion with the slave ;| iniquity “_~ : 
to the one is separation from the other ; just its immediate disso! 
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New York s 
ice Tale justly observes in her Preface, that ‘ this 
» scarcely fail of interesting deeply the Ameri- 
Lady Mary lived and wrote in the first 
-hteenth century, when our land was a 
tT vl n of the British Empire ; consequent- 

1s and her fame are ours by inheritance.— 
-. will be found valuable as well as amusing, 
a lents of history to catch the manners and 
f English society in high life.’ They evince 

vivacious, independent spirit, strength of 
, powers of observation and description, and 
ven ip so modern a style, that, though more 
/ ‘ wry old, they seem as though just reteived 
by mail —no sign of antiquity attaching to 


extending as they do from 1710 to 1762, 


‘ 


ee 


tne 


pac 


ath of her death. In writing them, little 
ireamed that they would be handed 


5 0 


and published in a republic not) 


have 
ur times, 

» existence, except as feeble colonies, but now 
, thirty-one powerful States and twenty-seven 

sof people! As a specimen of her off-hand com- 
a, we copy a letter written by her just one hun- 
), respecting the stubborn pride and in- 

» will of one of her own sex :-— 
Venice, March 22, 1756. 

alventure here makes a great noise from the} 
the people concerned : the Marchioness Licinia | 
lio, who was heiress of one branch of the Mar-| 
and brought ten thousand gold sequins to} 
“sband, and the expectation of her father’s es- 
three thousand pounds sterling per annum, the| 
sagnificent palace at Brescia, (finer than any in| 
) another in the country, and many other ad-| 

of woods, plate, jewels, ete. The Cardinal 
_his ancle, thought he could not choose bet- | 
hough his nephew might certainly have chose | 
the [tralian ladies, being descended from the | 
“ens of Bologna, actaally a grandee of Spain, a} 
Venitian, and in possession of twenty-five thou- 
pounds sterling per annum, with immense wealth 
«, furniture, and absolute dominion in some | 
ls. The girl was pretty, and the match was 
eth the satiefaction of both parties; but she brought 
such a diabolical temper, and such Luciferan 

that neither husband, relations or servants, had 
-a moment’s peace with her, After about eight 
. warfare, she eloped one fair morning, and took 
. iy Venice, leaving her two daughters, the eldest 





ate 


ng 4 


ince 


slat 


coarse six years old, to the care of the exasperated | 
Mirgais. Her father was so angry at her extravagant | 
oluct, that he would not, for some time, receive her 


« house ; but, after some months, and much 

1, parental fondness prevailed, and she has | 

| with him ever since, notwithstanding all the 

f her hu-band, who tried kindness, submission, | 

sul threats, to no purpose, The Cardinal came twice 
t» Brescia, her own father joined his entreaties, nay, 
ese wrote a letter with hig own hands, and 

fthe Church authority, but he found it} 

to reduce ohe woman than ten heretics. She 

was inflexible, and lived ten years in this state of rep- | 
vion. Her father died last winter, and left her his 
state for her life, aad afterward to her children. | 


t was now marriageable, and disposed of to 
vew of Cardinal Valentino Gonzagua, first! 
ster at Rome. She would neither appear at the 
vedding, por take the least notice of a dutiful letter | 
tby the bride. The eld Cardinal (who was passion- 
f his ilustriows name) was so much touch- 
“ the apparent extinction of it, that it was! 


e hastened his death. She continued in 
ment of her it-humor, living in great splen- 
igh almost solitary, having, by some imperti- 

t disgusted all her acquaintance, till 
when her woman brought her a 


it to hav 


r other, 
ia nth ago, 


oth, which she usually drank in her bed. 

k a few spoonfuls of it, and then cried out it 
bad it was impossible to endure it. Her cham- 
ls were so used to hear, her exclamations, that 
ute it up very comfortably ; they were both seized 


pangs, and died the next day. She sent 
ins, who jadged her poisoned ; but, as she | 
ill quantity, by the help of antidotes, 
red, yet is still in @ languishing condition. 
was examined, and racked, always protesting 
nee, and swearing he had made the soup 
manner he wasaccustomed. You may im- 
se of this affair. She loudly accused her 

, it being the interest of no other person to 
out of the world. He resides at Ferrara, 
twhich the greatest part of his lands lie,) and 
rmed of this accident. He sent doctors to 
t, whom she would notsee, sent vast alms to all the 
tsto pray for her health, and ordered a number 

wees to be said in every church of Brescia and 
rrara, He sent letters to the senate at Venice, and 
iblished manifestos in all the capital cities, in which 
asses his offection to her, and abhorrence of any | 
plagainst her, and has a cloud of witnesses that | 
r gave her the least reason of complaint, and | 
eensince her leaving him, has always spoke of her | 
wth kindness, and courted her return. He is said to} 
remarkably sweet-tempered, and has the best charac- 
fany man of quality in this country. If the 
leath of her women did not seem to confirm it, her ac- 
sation would gain credit with nobody. She is cer-| 
very sincere in it herself, being so persuaded he 
ved her death, that she dare not take the air, | 
rebending to be assassinated, and has imprisoned 

f in her chamber, where she will neither eat nor 
x any thing that she dogg.not see tasted by all her | 
's, The physicians noOW say, that perhaps the) 
o might fall into the broth accidentally ; [ con- 
#8 not perceive the possibility of it. As to the 
s x the rack, that is a mere jest, where peo- 
I de- 


i taken a sn 


wis Soon inf 


we money enough to bribe the executioner. 
thing ; bat such is the present destiny of a lady 


*eo would have been one of Richardson’s heroines, | 
og never been suspected of the least gallantry, | 
vg, and being hated, universally ; of a most noble} 
', t being proverbial—* as proud as the Marchio- 
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In these days of Woman's Rights, the following curi- 
eof history, which Lady Montagu has record- 


&, will amuse and interest the reader :— 


‘DIES IN THE Housg or Lorps. At the last warm 


“ein the House of Lords, it was unanimously re- 
“ved there should be no crowd of unnecessary audi- 
s; consequently, the fair sex were excluded, and 


he o 
4 


ulleries destined to the sole use of the House of 


ns. Notwithstanding which determination, a 
f dames resolved to show, on this occasion, that 
“er men nor laws could resist them. These hero- 
‘were Lady Huntingdon, the Duchess of Queens- 
; “ty, the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Westmoreland, 
vMiy Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald 


| 
a 


top and her daughter, Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Pen- 
“*rvis, and Lady Frances Saunderson. I am thus par- 


. rrwd in their names, since [ look upon them to be the 
{ is Assertors and most resigned sufferers for liberty 
. ee real of. They presented themselves at the door 
Sane n Sleek in the morning, where Sir William 
,_; erson respectfully informed them the chancellor 
ry, Wade an order against their admittance. The 
‘ess of Queensbury, as head of the squadron, 

a ed at the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and desir- 
mn: *0 let them up stairs privately. After some 
a _- refusals, he swore by G— he would not let them 
“ef grace, with a noble warmth, answered by G— 

‘i Come in, in spite of the chancellor and the 
This being reported, the peers resolved 
‘them out ; an order was made that the doors 
, @ fastened. These Amazons now showed 
>; \walified for even the duty of foot soldiers ; 
‘there till five in the afternoon, without ei- 
lain. nance oF evacuation, every now and then 
*'?g Vollies of thumps, kicks and raps against the 


Hoo 2 S© much violence that the speakers in the 


yw 


Wer « 


‘005 Were en ~ 4 
Were scarce heard. When the lords were not to 
. sh by this, the two duchesses (very well ap- 
deal eS Of stratagems in war) commanded a 


‘ ip ‘eof half an hour ; and the chancellor, who 
=/t {his a certain proof of their absence, (the 

lor ew 80 being very impatient to enter,) gave 
rished . uw’ Opening of the door ; upon which they all 

_ ty pushed aside their competitors, and placed 
*s in the front row of the gallery. They stayed 
oe 4 after eleven, when the House rose ; and dur- 
listike -- ‘te, gave applause, and showed marks of 
Ware pt Only by smiles and winks, (which have al- 
. oe allowed in these cases,) but by noisy langhs 
Peason wt COMtempts ; which is supposed the true 

~ ™8Y poor Lord Hervey spoke miserably. 
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~ “4s Exive, By Guglielmo Gajani, Professor 
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| uttered in the place where the Presbyterian Elder con- 





LETTER PROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
The Cincinnati Tragedy—Lucy Stone Blackwell— 

Ohio Legislature— Republican Couventionand Par- 

ty—The Priest and the Kidnapper—Agent of Amer- 

ican Tract Society. 
CLEVELAND, March 28, 1856. 
Dear Garrison : 

The end of the Cincinnati tragedy is not yet. Manr- 
Garet Garver is a name that will long be preserved 
and consecrated in the hearts of the people of Ohio. 
That heroic mother, in the dgep, holy love of her ma- 
ternal heart, cut the throat of one child and tried to 
kill her three others, to save them from the lash and 
the lust of a leading member of the Presbyterian 
Charch in Kentucky, and of a Presbyterian Elder in 
Ohio. Judge Leavitt, who consigned her to slavery, 
and Gaines, who claimed and took her and sold her 
and one of her children to the land of Legree, are both 
members in good standing and main supporters of 
God-worship, according to Presbyterianism ; the one 
an Elder in Steubenville, the other a leading member | 
in Frankfort. What can the God and the Christ of| 
such men be but inhuman, malignant fiends? The 
Church that can receive such monsters as good men 
and honest will ere long be seen to be just what abo- 
litionists have long declared the Presbyterian Church 
to be—a synagogue of Satan. 

Margaret Garner has saved two of her babes from 
the pollutions and horrors to which Presbyterians 
would have consigned them. She knew, by experience, 
to what Presbyterianism would consign her babes, and 
she threw one into the river, and cut the throat of the 
other, to save them from that doom. Whose heart 
would not have sympathised in it, had she succeeded in 
killing them all, and then herself? 

Lucy Sroxe Brackwevt was right in one sentiment 





signed that mother and her children to the brutality | 
and avarice of a Presbyterian brother: * Beller liberty 
with God, than slavery with man.’ She was right, | 
too, in saying, if it was right to furnish the heroes of | 
Concord and Bunker Hill with arms to defend their | 
wives and children against British oppression, it would 
have been just and right in her to furnish Margaret | 
Garner with a knife to kill herself and her children, | 
and also to cut the throat of Leavitt, Gaines, and of all | 
who sought to enslave her and her children. ft was 
nobly done in Lucy to utter those sentiments when and 
where she did. Presbyterian Elders, Deacons and 
members inflict on the mother and her children cruel- | 
ties at which humanity shudders, and if she dares to 
remove herself and them beyond their reach, they turn 
upon her and denounce and hang her as a murderer, | 
and consign her to hell. 

And Governor Chase saw the tragedy proceeding, | 
and Margaret and her children given over to the Pres- 
byterian kidnappers, and opened not his mouth till the 
deed was finished, and the victim beyond his reach. 
The Republican Convention at Pittsburg about that | 
time were talking of Chase as their Presidential can- | 
didate, and the leaders of tthat party were in commu- 
nication with him on that subject. Can it be that, in 
accordance with the ‘spirit of prudence, concession 
and compromise ’ that governed that Convention and 
the party, they advised Gov. Chase not to mix him- 
self up with that tragedy, lest it should injure his 
prospects and bring odiam on the party? 

That Pittsburg Republican Convention—what could 
it do for liberty? What can that party do for the ab- 
olition of slavery? Nothing. They do not propose to) 
do any thing for it. They declare that they are not 
organized to act against slavery and for its abolition. | 
They boast that eight slave States, as such, were repre- 
sented in the Convention, They chose a slaveholder— | 
Blair—to preside over their deliberations. They were | 
overjoyed to get that slaveholder to preside over them, 
and to get glave-traders to join with them ; and they 
were eager to meet them half-way, to make concessions, 
compromises, and to be very prudent and discreet, and | 
never to attempt to meddle with slavery in the States | 
where it now is, provided Blair and his brother slave- | 
mongers would only come and help them to get control 
of the national purse and sword, all to keep slavery out | 
of Kansas! (?) How prudent, how cautious, how full 
of humble concessions to their slave-trading confede- 
rates was their platform! The Republican party is far 


} 


less manly for liberty, and more humbly conciliatory to | 
slavery, than was the Free Soil or Liberty party. It 
seeks to be a National party, and it will be, for just 
enough slaveholders will come in to make it so, and 
then they will manage it to suit their purposes. I 
never saw more clearly the utter powerlessness of a po- | 
litical party to abolish slavery, than I did in the spirit 
and results of that Convention. All attempts to reach 
slavery, to abolish it, through the National govern- 
ment, are useless. Only through the State govern-| 
ments can any thing be done. 

The Cincinnati tragedy has roused this State to do 
Have you seen the bills before the Legisla- | 
ture of Ohio, touching the habeas corpus, and the use | 
of the jails, prisons and court-houses in the execution 
of the Fugitive Law? This is something, but not) 
much. Nothing effectual can be done, till Ohio passes 
a law that no man shall be put on trial in her borders | 
on the issue, Is hea freeman or a slave, ® man or a} 
chattel? and till she says to the world, the moment a) 
slave enters her territory, he is free. As the govern-| 
ing power of Ohio now stands, the right of the people | 
of Ohio to protection against murder is of no account, 
compared to the right of slaveholders to be protected in 
their slave-hunting. 


something. 


Four days ago, I was in a car with some Metf dist 
priests and a slaveholder. The man from the South 


| ah Adams’s publications for the South. Go there and 


| the North the immoral and corrupt opinions of that ad- 


| to cover his loss. 


| ning, and both she and her deliverer are to be on the 


The heart of the people all sownd on the question of 
slavery? What do they mean? Is the heart of Obio 
sound? It has acquiesced in the surrender of Marga- 
ret Garner and her children to slavery. The Constitu- 
tion and laws and Union demanded it, and the heart of 
the people sanctioned it. If that heart had been sound 
and true to its own ideal of right, it would have rallied 
around her and rescued her, though at the expense of 
the lives of the judges, lawyers, witnesses, marshals, 
sheriffs, President, and all concerned in her rendition. 
It would put arms into the hands of the slaves, and 
say—*‘ Be free! though you bathe your hands in the 
heart’s blood of your oppressors!’ for that heart says, 
* Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.’ No, the 
heart of the people is all false to liberty, and true only 
toslavery. It can and must be changed. 

It is the 28th of March. I am by the shore of Lake 
Erie. Far as the eyecan reach, the lake seems like one 
solid mass of ice. The sun is bright and warm, and 
robins are singing near me, but the air is keenly cold. 
The snow ts yet deep in the woods. It will be long 
before the ice goes out of the lake over Niagara Falls, 


I am on my way to Iowa. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


P. S. Hvagon Sration. I came here from Cleve- 
land. As I got out of the cars, and sat in the station 
to warm and wait for a passage to Berlin, a gentleman 
came in with tracts to distribute. Several persons were 
in the station, and he handed a tract to each of us. I 
saw it was a publication of the American Tract Society. 
‘You are agent of Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., are 
you, to distribute his works?’ I said. ‘I know nothing 
of Nehemiah Adams,’ said he. * But you must know 
that the Tract Society cannot publish a word without 
his consent; and he defends slavery from the Bible, and 
pleads for its divinity. Take back your tract,’ I said, 
giving him mine, and burn it, or take it to another 
market.’ Every one present handed back their tracts. 
‘I think slavery is right,’ said the Tract Agent, ‘ for 
God cursed Ham, and said the whites should enslave 
his posterity. I have been in Virginia, Maryland, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and the slaves are far better 
off than the colored people of the North, for they are 
where God designed they should be.’ ‘ Keep Nehemi- 


distribute them among the slave traders he defends ; 
but wherever I can meet you, or any agents of that 
Society, I will expose you, and hold up your calling to 
the scorn and execration of the people.’ The Reverend 
Agent cleared out with his tracts. 

Wherever these agents of Nehemiah Adams can be 
found, they feel bound to vindicate his views, or they 
will lose their place. I often meet these Tract Agents, 
and they are doing what they can to spread through 


vocate of man-stealing, of adultery, and inhumanity. 
[ wish all would rebuke them, and spurn their tracts 
wherever they are found, H. C. W. 


cc 

REMARKABLE ESCAPE OF A SLAVE. 

Extract of a letter from Parker Pittspury, dated 
Liverpool, (Eng.) March 13, 1856 :— 

A most interesting case of escapement has just turned 
up here in Liverpool. The boatswain of the ship Aste- 
rion, of New Orleans, when two days out from that 
port, discovered, stowed away among the cotton, a 
slave girl of about one or two and twenty years. He 
is a colored man himself, and he contrived to conceal 
her so well, as that she was not found until the ship 
reached Liverpool ; nor then, only as a custom-house 
officer found her when searching the sailors’ quarters 
for contraband tobacco. When she turned up, it was 
a somewhat larger plug than they were accustomed to 
find. The poor boatswain gave the officer a piece of 
gold, and he promised to keep silent. But he imme- 
diately reported him to the officers of the ship. The 
boatswain, however, knew his rights there, and dared 
to demand them ; so he hurried the girl into a boat, 
and sent her on shore. She was taken into good hands, 
and supplied with clothing and other comforts, of 
which she stood in great need, She had suffered fear- 
fully on the voyage, and when taken from her hiding- 
place, was not able to walk a step. At one time on the 
passage she was near dying, and the boatswain was 
greatly alarmed. He gave her sea-water, and restored 
her somewhat, but she was more than a week quite ill, 
after she got on shore. The boatswain lost his wages 
by the transaction, but that loss he pockets quite hero- 
ically. I told him the story of Thomas Garrett, with 
which he was much pleased. The captain says he has 
sent the owner of the slave girl eleren hundred dollars, 
He will doubtless lose that amount, 
if not more, and be looked upon very suspiciously in 
New Orleans as long as he sails from that port. Had 
the custom-house officer kept the secret, the poor vic- 
tim would have been got on shore, and no one would 
have been the wiser, the boatswain would have saved 
his wages, and the captain his cash and his character. 
Now, the losses are all on the right side, but the thirty 
dollars due the boatswain, and the gains are all as we 
would wish them. They are trying all sorts of plans 
to abduct the girl, but she is safe in the hands and the 
house of our friends the Powells, where she will remain 
for the present. She is a lively little body, has lived 
in a French family always, and speaks the language 
better than ours. I am to give a lecture here this eve- 


platform. I hope to make the occasion one of interest 

and importance to the cause of humanity. * . 
March 14. 

My lecture last evening went off well. The fugitive 

and her deliverer were both on the platform, and pro- 

duced quite a thrilling sensation. I described the cir- 

cumstances pretty thoroughly of the escape, and told 


said, ‘Tama slaveholder.” ‘And you come to Ohio) the meeting £100 ($500) are offered for the safe de- 
and boast of it?’ I said. ‘Every staveholder is 4 | jivery of either of them on board the ship again, and 
thief and a robber, and the day will come, I trust,’ Jeep-jaid plots are tried to secure them. Yesterday, 
when men-stealers will not dare, in the cars of the) the man entered to go a voyage to the Mediterranean. 
North, to boast of their infamy.’ He was enraged ;/ He signed the initiatory document, and then went 
> - sage to comfort ro ea his wrath, oe away to arrange his chest. Accidentally, while buying 
a Bible from his pocket and held it up, saying, ‘This some clothes, he was asked in what ship he was to 
book is the Word of God, and this says slavery is right; sai]. He named her, and said she was scan to the 
and you have no right to call a man a thief and robber yfediterranean. Some one knew, and told him that 
for doing what Abraham, Jacob, Moses, David and ship was loaded for New Orleans!! That accident 
Solomon did, and what God sanctioned in them.’—| ,,yeq him, He made immediate inquiry, and found 





what God sanctioned in Solomon, David, Jacob and ) him, to be carried back to New Orleans. 
Abraham?’ I asked. No answer, ‘I should,’ I) ft) my remarks last evening, I took survey of the 
said ; ‘and Abraham, Jacob, David and Solomon were character and course of the Republican party, as de- 
adulterers ant prostituted men, for keeping many veloped at the Pittsburg Convention. Mr. Channing, 
wives and concabines then. So were they setae and in his lecture here some time ago, lauded that party to 
robbers, if they held and used men as ae _* But! the skies, and proclaimed it the star of hope to the 
God suthorised them to do these things,’ said the sigve He put us very low indeed ; and many thought 
priest. ‘Then what you and they call God was pies and still think us unfaithful to the slave, because we 
and a robber, and sanctioned adultery, concubinage, | qo not join the new banner. With all his hatred of 
and prostitation, and I defy his power and despise his | siavery and reputation as ‘an abolitionist of the aboli- 
worship. I do not believe in the existence of such a |tionists,’ I think his course in this country bas done the 


God.’ The man who made his boast of his man-steal- anti-slavery cause but very little real good, ifany at all. 
ing and his villany shrank away from his Reverend de- 
fender. He was not prepared to defend slavery as the 





tr Dr. J. S. Rock, of this city, gave a very inter- 


‘Would you call a man an adulterer for doing now i+ was so, and that the whole was a plot to entrap) 


} . 
‘* in the Roman Constituent Assembly in the 


or Scuamyt ; and Narrative of the Circassian War 
endence against Russia. By J. Milton Mack- 


priest was. The kidnapper was nearer the kingdom of 
heaven than his Reverend apologist. 

The Republicans of Ohio, many of them, seem to 
think that their battle was won when Banks was elect- 
ed, and the report adopted to send to Kansas for per- 
sons and papers. They think the great end of the par- 


slavery from Kansas. This gained, that party, so far 
ai slavery is concerned, has accomplished its mission. 
It heeds not the call of four millions held by coufede- 
rates in the States. It says to them, * We can do noth- 
ing for you; we have agreed to let you alone ; to let 
our associates work their will upon you, and we shall 
keep our ise.’ ‘No slavery outside the present 
slave States,” but eternal slavery in them, is their mot- 
to. The 
abolish slavery in the South than despotism in Russia. 


ty is gained. What is that end? The exclusion of investigation and study of the subject, and great fu- 


y has no more intention to 


It has no more wish nor power to do the one than the 


esting lecture on the Unity and Equality of the Race, 
on Friday evening last, at the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. Senator Taft, of Worcester county, 
presided, and a large audience listened with attention 
and interest to the speaker’s ingenious and well-ex- 
pressed argument. The lecture manifested thorough 


miligrity with the different writers upon it. Dr. Rock 
spoke about an hour and a quarter, with scarcely any 
reference to his notes, with entire self-possession, in a 
very pleasing manner, and in a clear, distinct, and 
agreeable voice. He speaks well. It seemed to us 
that, in the treatment of some portions of his subject, 
he was perhaps the advocate of one side of the ques- 
tion, more than the impartial judge of the merits of 
the whole ; also, that he allowed too little for the in- 
fluences of climate upon different nations and branches 
of the great human family. His main point, however, 
was ably argued, and we think he established fully 


in 


ie, 
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: author of * Cosas de Espana.” J.P. Jewett & Co. 
“ Gnigue, well-written and exceedingly interest- 
* more particular notice of which we must 


a fatare number. 


her. I to see the party succeed in keeping 
reed Pac ashi Hope whose great aim is the doctrine of the essential Unity of the Human Race. 
Numbers cannot abolish American slavery. Only those| This lecture is far better worth frequent repeating than 
who lay property, station, office, Church, Union, repu-| many of those which are received with favor by our 











| tation and life on the altar of prineiple, can do that. | !yeeums.—. 


THE VALLEY OP THE MYSTIC. 
Greenmanvitte, (Ct.) April 4, 1856. 
Frienp Garrison : 

It may be encouraging to the friends of freedom to 
know that there is one spot in Connecticut where abo- 
lition has a foothold. The valley of the beautiful Mys- 
tic can furnish a few anti-slavery men and women, yea, 
of children too, of the right stamp. Although Fogy- 
ism, Conservatism, and Know-Nothingism too mugh 
prevail, yet there are a goodly number who will not 
bow the knee to either of those idols. Republicanism, 
alias Free Soilism, alias Non-Extensionism, seems just 
now struggling into increased action in the States, al- 
though many of the anti-slavery Republicans express 
but little confidence in the movement. I was told by a 
gentleman who attended the Convention at Hartford, 
that the real anti-slavery atmosphere there was cool 
and chilly, all of which I think can be accounted for on 
the score of conversions made by the desperation of 
Whiggery and ruffianism of Democracy. All converts 
to Free Soilism from either kind of Old Fogyism ought 
to be probationed at least six months. 

But, to return to Mystic. Within some five years, 
we have been favored with the labors of Lewis Ford, 
Lucy Stone, (now Blackwell,) Daniel Foster, Antoi- 
nett L. Brown, (now Blackwell,) A. T. Foss, Sallie 
Holley, and Wm. W. Brown, all of whom have spoken 
anti-slavery truth, and through these labors seed has 
been sown which is already bringing forth fruit. 

As I have before, through the columns of Tae Lin- 
ERATOR, spoken of the labors of all the above persons, 
except the last two, (S. Holley and W. W. Brown,) I 
wish just to express my high appreciation of their visit 
here. The lectures of Miss Holley were well calculated 
to do good, and they were received with much satisfac- 
tion by all who heard her. She was freely permitted 
to occupy the pulpits of the Baptist church at Noank, 
Greenmanville, and Mystic, although refused by the 
Methodists at Mystic Bridge, the same that was denied 
to Lucy Stone. Last evening, W. W. Brown read his 
inimitable drama, entitled * The Doughface Baked ; or, 
How to get a Back-bone,’ to an attentive audience in| 
Floral Mall. The drama cannot but bring its author! 
into notice as a dramatic writer. The characters are’ 
drawn to the life. And then, the manner in which Mr. 
Brown reads carries along with him the audience it-| 
self. Let none fail of hearing it when opportunity | 
affords. | 

The valley of the Mystic I consider as good mission- 
ary ground. Myself and the two churches to which I) 
preach (one on the seventh, the other on the first day 
of the week,) intend to keep the ball rolling. Still, we’ 
need help from abroad, and are always glad to have) 
anti-slavery lecturers visit us. For one, I am fully | 
persuaded that the only way by which universal liberty 
can be obtained is by holding up the sin of oppression | 
as a crime, unmitigated, and one that justly incurs the) 
displeasure of God. I therefore must treat man-steal- | 
ing and the man-thief as I would other sinners guilty | 
of the most heinous crimes against God and man. Let} 
then the slaveholder and his apologist, whether in) 
Georgia or Maine, understand that they deserve to be 





| 


treated as enemies of mankind, sinners against God, | 
and must (except they repent) have their doom with | 


hypocrites and unbelievers. 
8. S. GRISWOLD. 





*Cnamprons of Freepom.’ C. H. Brainarl, Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, has just published on one sheet 
the portraits of Jonny G. Warrier, Wittiam H. Sew- | 
arp, Cuarces Sumner, Jonny P, Hace, Henry Warp! 
Beecuer, Satmon P: Cuase, and Horace Greevey. 
These are designated as * Seven Champions of Free-, 
dom.’ Without wishing to do any of them the slight-| 
est injustice, but, on the contrary, gladly recognizing 
every effort they have made on any issue with the Slave | 
Power, we must say that this designation (the Quaker } 
poet excepted) has a very limited extent, and can be 
acknowledged only by a good deal of qualification.— 
Still we are extremely gratified to see these likenesses— | 
all of them excellent, most satisfactory, and life-like, | 
executed by Grozelier in his best style, —Wuutrrer’s | 
being «leservedly in the centre. Among the maltitudi-| 
nous friends and admirers whom each in this group, 
possesses, there must be a large number who will read- 
ily purchase this really ornamental collection of por- 
traits ; and we trust the enterprising publisher will 
be able, not only to cover the large expense he has in- 
curred, but to realize a handsome remuneration. He 
has only toentrust it to the right agents to meet with | 
complete success. 

Mr. Brainard has also published an. admirable por- 
trait of Hon. N. P. Banks, by Grozelier, (who has no’ 
equal in his line,) in the same size and style as Sum-| 
wea’s, CuAse’s, Paitiips’, Parxer’s, &c. The friends 
of Mr. Banks must be entirely satisfied with it, we’ 
think. - 


a 








[ey The attention of our readers is requested to the 
letters of those distinguished Frenchmen, De Tocque-| 
ville, Emile de Girardin, Carnot and Passy,—and to, 
that of N. Tourgueneff, a Russian nobleman, living in| 
exile for his philanthropic efforts to abolish serfdom in 
his native land,—addressed to Mrs. Mania Weston | 
Cuapman, with reference to American slavery. They) 
breathe an excellent spirit toward our country, but | 
justly deplore and marvel at the existence of chattel 
slavery on its soil. Thanks for such testimonies! 

or - | 

a We ought to have stated, in our last number, | 
that the tyrannical and unconstitutional law of Virgin- | 
ja, which was inserted in the ‘ Refuge of Oppression,” | 
relative to the searching of all Northern vessels for 


fugitive slaves, had been adopted by that State, and is) 
now in operation, as will be seen by the following 
items :— 


Ay Arrest unDER THE New Inspection Law. Satur- 
day was the first day the new’law for searching vessels 
went into operation. Capt. Clark of the Pilot Boat 
York boarded the Schr. Hannah and Abigail in Hamp- 
ton Roads, and finding a young negro on board who had 
neither pass nor free papers, took the responsibility of 
bringingsthe schooner back to this port. It appeared on 
examination, however, that the boy was free, and the 
vessel and captain were therefore released. 

All vessels must be inspected before leaving our wa- 
ters ; if they return from any cause,they must be again 
inspected ; and if they hold any communication with 
the shore after their return, they will be subjected to 
the payment of another fee.—WVorfolk Herald. 


Norrotx, April 7th. 

Seizune or A SCHOONER UNDER THE NEW VIRGINIA 
Stave Law. The schooner Maryland, of New York, 
was seized in Hampton Roads yesterday, and brought 
into this port, together with the officersand crew. The 
captain of the Maryland refused to allow his vessel to 
be searched for slaves, in compliance with the State law, 
recently passed. 

Runaway slaves were believed to be on board of her, 
and a company of military was sent after her. The 
captain and crew are in prison. Great excitement ex- 
ists here. 








Asoruern Case or Sovruern Fyenpisuness. The 
Montgomery (Alabama) Journal, of the 3d inst., states 
that the negro who murdered a Mr. Capheart was 
BURNT ALIVE at Mount Meigs, the day previous. O, 
the infernal spirit of slavery! Three or four others 
have been consumed te ashes within the last eighteen 
nionths at the South. 


More New Music. We have received from George 
P. Reed & Co., 13 Tremont street, the following pieces 
of music just published by that firm :-— 

Startinc Hatt Porxa. Composed for the Piano, 
and respectfully dedicated to the Faculty of the Starl- 
ing Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. By S. Pearson. 

Brep anp Lapy. A Vocal Duett, composed and 
respectfully dedicated to Misses Louisa and Fanny Egan, 
Aylmera, Canada East. By Louis Fecht. 

Tus Dearest Spor or Eantu To me 18 Home. Sung 
by Miss Adelaide Phillips. Arranged as @ Quartette 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor ard Bass. By George F. Root. 








EF For another specimen of pious pro-slavery base- 
ness on the part of the American Tract Society, see ar- 


| doggery within four doors of the court room, had six 


| know, but we presume the person who furnished the 


EF The following satisfactory disclaimer was not 
seen by us till within a few days past, or we should 
have given it a prompt insertion :-— 


Tas Lisenator. While we were absent from home, 
some six months since, an article appeared in our edi- 
torial columns, characterising the 1 publ 
tion, in Tus Linerator, of column after column of 
‘Southern Crimes and Horrors,’ as in bad taste; but 
at the same time giving credit to that journal for hon- 
esty, fearless zeal, persistency of purpose, &c. THe 
Liperaton, of last week, copies the item, with the fol- 
lowing comment : 


‘This from a professedly anti-slavery journal !— 
absurdly construing a desire to exhibit some of the 
fruits of Soufhern violence and oppression into a pas- 
sion for what is revolting, and branding as ‘* bad taste’’ 
a faithful record of events as they transpire, where all 
is usurpation and misrule! A very sensible and dis- 
criminating critic, truly !’ 


We regretted the article which has drawn forth this 
rather harsh rebuke, from the moment we saw it,—not, 
indeed, as approving the taste which, as a general rule, 
would find gratification in the sort of reading referred 
to, but because we well knew that the object of Tur 
LiseraTor, in ‘ grouping together, from time to time, 
such incidents,’ was ‘to illustrate the true state of 
Southern society, and the crimes and horrors which 
abound in and are peculiar to that part of our slave- 
cursed land.’ Far be it from us to obstruct, or in any 
way to discredit the efforts of our contemporary, to ex- 
pose the bloody character and tendency of our nation’s 
crime and curse. 

In another column of the same Liserator in which 
the above reproof appears, we find some remarks of the 
editor relative to a statement published in the London 
Empire, which he thinks would have been more befit- 
ting * Bennett’s Herald, and other ‘‘ Satanic’? jour- 
nals,’ Of this statement he says to the editor of the 
Empire, George Thompson, ‘It cannot possibly be 
from your pen ; and yet it is found in the editorial de- 
partment,’ &c. The commendable forbearance here 
exhibited was demanded alike by kindness and justice. 
But such forbearance should be impartial, and with- 
out respect of persons.—.4m. Baptist, Jan. 24. 








Fr The Cincinnati Gazette makes the following 
startling charge against the President of the United 
States. It seems to be perfectly in character. 


More apour tHe Fuerrive Suave Case. While 
the late slave trial was progressing in this city, the U. 
8: Marshal, H. H. Robinson, was in Washington, and 
called on President Pierce for advice and direction. The 
President told Mr. Robinson, (they were talking social- 
ly together,) that the negroes nust go back to Ken- 
tucky, at all hazards. He then patted the Marshal on 
the shoulder, and told him to take just what steps 
were, in his view, necessary to effect this object—to use 
a sound discretion, and al! would be right—that he 
(the President) had secret service money enough at 
his command to pay all expenses. 

The Secretary of War, then, at the request of the 
President, gave-Mr. Robinson an order on the com- 
mandant of the Newport garrison for any troops he 
should require to be marched over to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Robinson then came back to Cincinnati with this 
order for soldiers from Newport in his pocket, and jm- 
mediately a great number of additional special mar- 
shals were appointed so as to swell the list to some three 
hundred. 

On the close of the trial, the certificates of these mar- 
shals for their pay were bought up, in great numbers, | 
at abont forty per cent. discount, and most of them! 
bought by men who never had any money for such in-| 
vestments before. One deputy marshal, who kept a| 





handred dollars to buy up these certificates of his 
brother deputies. Who they operated for we do not 


funds knows there was secret service money enough tg 
pay all the expenses. 

In the terrible crisis that Mr. Robinson apprehend- 
ed, immediately after his return from Washington, 
every body seemed to have been appointed a deputy 
marshal, that would or could serve, and some that 
that could not. One man who drew a warrant for 
twenty-eight days service, was out of the city full ten 
days of that time. What discount he made on his or- 
der, we have not learned. 


—=~ 


Bucnanan’s Bip ror tHe Presipency. The Wash- 
ington Union publishes the following extract of a let- 
ter from Mr. Buchanan to Senator Slidell, which shows 
that the Pennsylvania lickspittle of the Slave Power is| 
aiming to secure a nomination for-the Presidency at the 
approaching national Democratic Convention ; but he 
will roll in the dirt in vain, for the South will stick to 
Franklin Pierce, and electhim. Referring to the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, he says :— 

* The question has been settled by Congress, and this 
settlement should be inflexibly maintained. The Mis- 





souri Compromise is gone, and gone for ever. But no 
assault should be made upen those Democrats who! 
maintained it, provided they are now willing in good | 
faith to maintain the settlement as it exists. Such an | 
understanding is wise aud just in itself. 

‘It is well known how [ labored in common with| 
Southern men to have this line extended to the Pacific | 
ocean. But it has departed. "The time for it has pass-! 
ed away, and I verily believe that the best—nay, the | 
only—mode now left of putting down the fanatical and | 
reckless spirit of abolition at the North is to adhere to! 
the existing settlement, without the slightest thought or | 
appearance of wavering, and without regarding any 
storm which may be raised against it.’ 

- <= I 

Tue Best or tHe Course. A Newburyport corre-| 
spondent, writing to the Boston Journal under date of | 
April 5th, says :— 


‘ The last lecture in the course before the Newbury- 
port Lyceum, was delivered by Rev. Theodore Parker, 
last evening, before the largest audience of the season. | 
The lecturer announced as his subject, ‘* The American 
people—their character, condition, and prospects.” I 
will not attempt to give even an abstract’of his able and 
eloquent remarks. The lecture was one of vast histori- 
cal research and intellectual knowledge ; full of origi- 
nal thougbts and bitter sarcasm, and delivered in Mr. 
Parker’s own peculiar and interesting manner. He, 
held the closest attention of his audience for more than 
two hours, and at the close was loudly applauded. Able 
lectures have been delivered by President Lord, Bishop 
Clark, Giddings, Speaker Phelps, Rev. A. A. Miner of 
Boston, John P. Hale, and other distinguished persons, 
but Mr. Parker’s is considered the most able lecture of 
the whole course.’ 








Cassius M. Cray. The Albany Statesman, having 
| charged Cassius M. Clay with being a dealer in slaves, 
because an advertisement of the sale of his property, in- 


| cluding twenty-one slaves, had been published, the Al- 


| bany Evening Journal explains the matter thus : 

| _* Those slaves were bequeathed for life to Cassius M. 
| Clay, remainder in fee to his children. By the will 
| which conveyed them, Cassius was made the guardian 
| of the children with respect to its devises. In Ken- 
| tacky, as in most of the slave States, if not all of them, 
| bequests of slaves have been placed by statute upon the 
| footing of devises of real estate. Though chattels, 
| their grant for life does not pass a fee. As the guardi- 
| an of the children, who had the remainder interest in 
them, he was legally obliged to keep and care for those 
slaves. He had no power to manumit them, as he did 
manumit all be owned himself. The sale which has 
made occasion for the above fling at a generous, brave 
and consciertious man, was the act of the law, and not 
of Clay. Involved deeply in debt by an unfortunate 
speculation, his technical property in the slaves has 
been sold under execution to satisfy creditors.’ 





Emicration to Kansas. * Emigration into Kansas 
from the Northern and Western States is immense. Our 
advices from St. Louis are of a highly encouraging na- 
me Every boat up the Missouri river is immensely 
cré@ded with men, women and children—a large pro- 
pares of whom are e going to Kansas. A party of forty 
eft this city last Wednesday ; another party will leave 
to-morrow, which will receive a large accession at Provi- 
dence. Still another party will start a week from to- 
day, to be joined by companies at Albany and Roches- 
ter—all composed of men intending to make their homes 
in Kansas.— Evening Telegraph, 7th inst. 

a as 

Divorce Case. A divorce case of a singular character 
is on trial in New York. The plaintiff is Rev. Dr. 
Cox, pastor of a fashionable Episcopal church. He al- 








leges that his wife is a common prostitute, of many 
years standing, and that he tok her not knowing 
her real character. She alleges that she was the wi- 
dow of a respectable Pear! street merchant, from whom 
she inherited considerable property ; that when she 
married Dr. Cox, she was, and had been for years, a 
member of Dr. Hawk’s church ; that Dr. Cox married 
her for her money, and was disappointed in the amount; 


watch her and to swear ab against her. The de- 
tails of the evidence on both sides are perfectly sicken- 
ing. [Mrs. Cox hassince been honorably acquitted of 
the foul imputation. 





7 A man, with a two-horse wagon, in which be- 
sides himself there were two women and four children, 
river on the ice above} 








ticle from the New York Independent. . 
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& EVERY READER 24 


Will please notice the advertisement descriptive of MR. 
SEARS’ PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, and send for 
the Printed Catalogue of all our Iastrated Works. 

To the uniniTIATED in the great art of selling Books, 
we would say that we present a scheme for movey 
making which is far better than all the gold mines of 
California and Australia. 

Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise will 
risk little by sending to the Publisher $25, for which 
he will receive sample copies of the various works, (at 
wholesale prices ,) carefully boxed, insured, and direct- 
ed, affording a very liberal per centage to the Agent for 
hin trouble. With these he will soon be able to ascer- 
tain the most saleabie, and order accordingly. Address, 
(post paid,) . 

ROBERT SEARS, Pounuisner, 
181 William Street, New York. 





"PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY MEETING OF PRO- 


GRESSIVE FRIENDS. 

Upon the undersigned devolves the pleasant duty of 
inviting the friends of Truth, Purity and Progress, 
without distinction of sect or name or nation, to attend 
the Fourth Annual Convocation of Progressive Friends, 
to be held in the Meeting-house at Longwood, (between 
Hamorton and Kennett Square,) Chester Co., Pa., com 
mepcing on First day, the eighteenth of 65th month, 
1856, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continuing as long as 
pp may seem to require—probably for three 

ays. 

The Progressive Friends have no creed as the basis of 
association. Their object is not to build up a sect, arm- 
ed with ecclesiastical power, and endowed with author- 
ity to define the boundaries of thought and restrain the 
freedom of speech and action, but to unite persons of 
every shade of theological opinion, in oN sPrRiT OF 
LOVE, to ‘do good to all men as they have opportuni- 
ty’; tocultivate in themselves whatever is pure, gene- 
rous, and ennobling ; to worship God in the service of 
Humanity ; to investigate those questions of individual 
and social duty which the experiences of daily life and 
the conflicts of sects, parties, classes and nationalities, 
are perpetually evolving ; to vindicate the primordial 
rights of man, and plead the cause of the poor, the 
ignorant, the degraded, and the oppressed ; to testify 
against those systems of popular wickedness which de- 
rive their support from a false Church and a corrupt 
Government ; to promote the cause of * pure and unde- 
filed religion,’ by a firm resistance to the impositions of 
Church-craft and Priest-craft ; to elevate the standard 
of public morals, by teaching men to revere, as para- 
mount to all human codes, the law written by the finger 
of God in their own minds and hearts; to exemplify 
the spirit of Universal Brotherhood, and to proclaim 
the evangel of * Peace on earth, good will to men.’ 

All those who desire to co-operate with us and those 
we represent, in this work of beneficence and love, 
are earnestly invited to meet with us, at the time and 
place above named, Nay, more—in the language of the 
Hebrew prophet we say, ‘ Whosoever wiit, let him 
come.’ 


JOSEPH A. DUGDALE, 
SIDNEY P. CURTIS, 
H. M. DARLINGTON, 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, 
HANNAH PENNOCK, OLIVER JOHNSON, 
SALLIE C, COATES, AMELIA JACKSON, 
ISAAC MENDENHALL, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


RUTH DUGDALE, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 
LIZZIE McFARLAN, 
JOSIAH WILSON, 





fF RHODE ISLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN- 
TION.—A Convention of all persons in the State of 
Rhode Island, opposed to Slavery and in favor of its 
Immediate and Unconditional Abolition,—and to that 
end the friends of a thorough and persistent agitation 
against its multiform cruelties, its incessant encroach- 
ments, and its daring usurpations,—will be held in the 
city of PROVIDENCE on SATURDAY and SUNDAY, 
April 26th and 27th, at Westminsrer Haut, commenc- 
ing at 10 o’clock A. M., of Saturday. 

Wa. Lioyp Garrison, Wenpecte Puitips, SterHen 
8. Foster, Wa. Wetts Brown, Samvet May, Jr., and 
other speakers will be present. 





fa A. T. FOSS, an Agent of the Old Colony Anti- 
Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 


Pembroke, Friday, April 11. 
Hanson, Sunday, (all day,) 13. 
South Abington, Monday, April 14. 
North Bridgewater, Tuesday, $s > 3S, 
West “ Wednesday, te 36. 
Halifax, Thursday, vee 2 
Plympton, Friday, “s 18. 
Plymouth, Sunday, (all day,) 20. 

” Monday, April 21. 
Kingston, Tuesday, “22. 


In behalf of the Society, 
LEWIS FORD. 


(ta STEPHEN 8. FOSTER, an Agent of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, will speak at LONSDALE, 
R. [., on Sunday next, April 13 ; and at PAWTUCK- 
ET, R. 1. on Sunday, April 20. 








ta” WM. WELLS BROWN, an Agent of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, will speak in UPTON, on 
Sunday and Monday next, April 13th and 14th. 





INNOCENT OR RENOWNED MEN IN PRISON!! 


Rev. Cuanzes Srear, of Boston, will deliver, at the 
Chapel in Freeman place, nearly opposite the Boston 
Atheneum, Sanday evening, April 13, a moral and 
historical Lecture on Prisons and their Tenants. 
Sketches will be given of the imprisonment of James 
Montgomery, Madame Guyon, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
John Bunyan, Sir Walter Raleigh, Dr. Dodd, Rev. 
Adoniram Judson, John Howard ; of Missionaries of 
the Cross, and Kings and Queens in Prison ! Also, In- 
cidents of Prison Life. 

Appropriate Music for the occasion. 

Admittance 10 cents. Lecture to commence at 74 
o'clock. 


ty PLACE WANTED.—A colored iad, between 14 
and 15 years of age, wants a place in a good family in 
the country, He is used to the care of a horse, &c. 

Apply to Samuet May, Jr., 21 Cornhill. 








TO CONSUMPTIVE PEOPLE. 
A gentleman having recovered from a settled con- 
sumption, wili send free the prescription used. Ad- 
dress THEO. K. BURTON, Boston, Mass, 3m 





ASSIST COLORED YOUTH. 

A colored Lad of 16 years, who has enjoyed academ- 
ic facilities, and studied book-keeping, is a ready pen- 
man, and can produce the best testimonials of character 
and disposition, desires some suitable situation. 

Also—Two others desire to learn trades—one of them 


the upholsterer's. 
Apply to WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 





DIED—In Lynn, March 21, Mr. Cuartes May, aged 
68, son of the late Col. Joseph May of this city. 








TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
An Elegant Gift for a Father to present to his 
Family. 

Ca” Send for one Copy, and try it among your Friends. 


WANTED—AGENTS TO CIRCULATE 
SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BIBLE, 
For Family use, entitled the : 


People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible. 


HIS useful Book is destined, if. we can form an 
opinion from the Notices of the Press, to have an 
unprecedented circulation in every section of our wide- 
spread continent, and to form a distinct era in the-sale” 
of our works, It will, no doubt, in a few years become 
THE FAMILY BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE. ’ 

The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to all 
persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to 
the above. From 80 to 100 copies may easily be cir- 
culated and sold in each of the pgincipal cities and 
towns of the Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUB- 
SCRIPTION ONLY. 

Application should be made at once, as the field will 
be soon occupied. 

Persons wishing to act as Agents, and do a safe busi- 
ness, can send for a Specimen copy. 

GF On ae of the established price, Six Dollars, 

the PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a well bound 
Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, and for- 
warded per express, at our risk and expense, to any 
central town or village in the United States, excepting 
those of California, and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your Money will come 


safe, 
Orders respectfully solicited. For further particu- 
lars, address the subscriber, (post paid.) 


ROBERT SEARS, 
181 William Street, New York. 
DR. =. WW. MASON, 


DENTIST, 
49 TREMONT STREET, 
(OvEm/gmomanp & co's ceed ROoM,) 
Desi Singtel ake dental medicine 





and Surgery, and operates on the 
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THE LIBERATOR. 








For the Liberator. 


LITTLE BENNY. 
I will tell you a story of poor little Benny, 
A slave-boy who lived in the State of Virginia: 
When but seven years old, he was sold from his mother, 
His father, and Dickie, his dear little brother ; 
Poor fellow ! he cried, and he begged hard to stay, 
But they pitied him not, and they forced him away ; 
No kind ones went with him, his sad heart to cheer, 
The voices so loved he will never more hear ! 


Do you wonder poor Benny then wished he might die? 
Just think, little boys, if *twere you or ’twere I! 
What if some one to-dfig, with a purse full of gold, 
Should come to our home, and we, too, should be sold, 
Never more to behold the dear face of our mother, 

To receive the fond kiss of a father or brother— 

Sold jast like a dog, or an ox, or a cow, 

To toil all our life long, it matters not how ! 


Now, if it is wrong to make Yankee boys slaves, 

Are not those who steal negro boys also base knaves? 

Do you think that our Father in heaven will say— 

* You may make slaves of negroes, but whiles shall be 
free?’ 

Now, can it be right human beings to sell? 

If any one thinks so, I wish he would tell 

If he thiuks the slave's lot is a good one for him, 

Or if he should be happy a slave's home within. 


No, boys, we know better! such doctrine ’s not true ; 
*Twould not make a Christian of me or of you! 
Let us never forget that the slave is our brother, 

Nor claim that for ourselves we’ll not give to another. 
Barre, Mass. CaBniz. 
—_—_—~~_—_ -—— 

From the Christian Examiner. 
CHRIST IN THE PLESH. 

In every life Christ comes again to earth, 
Takes on him our humanity once more, 

Renews the heavenly in the earthly birth, 
And bears again the cross that once he bore. 


Cradled in palace, or in manger laid, 
Christ in the infant’s innocence appears ; 
God’s morning star lighting e’en sins dark shade, 
Earth's weeping way, its conflicts and its tears. 


In every soul by deep compassion moved, 
Christ walks again among the humble poor ; 

And in the ‘ fleshly robe’ shall still be loved, 
While human woe and sympathy endare. 


Christ’s voice is heard in every kindly tone 
That seeks t’ ennoble man, or comfort grief ; 

And he is seen where Mercy strives alone 
(Though weak and poor) t#minister relief. 


Christ bids the Tempter now behind him get, 
Where firm Integrity unwavering stands, 

And unfair schemes of gain with scorn are met, 
And the Soul flingeth back sin’s base demands ! 


O, not upon the dim cathedral’s wall 

Hangeth the Christ whom we may love, adore ; 
Nor may his pictured woe alone recall 

The deep, deep agony for man he bore! 


Christ knocketh now at every human heart, 
As at the sisters’ door in Bethany ; 
Like Martha, we neglect the better part, 
Turn from our Guest to earthly cares away. 
LL. & V. 
— 
SIGNS OP THE TIMES. 
The glorious morn begins to dawn, 
When nations all shall rally, 
To battle strong for Truth and Right, 
On mountain, hill and valley :— 


When systems of despotic furms 
Shall pass away forever ; 

Their strong foundations overturned 
By Truth’s almighty lever. 


What though the moral sky is dark, 
And Wrong is Right defying? 

Be calm—for all gigantic wrongs 
Will struggle hard when dying. 


Tornadoes, with terrific force, 
May sweep o’er land and ocean, 

And earthquakes shake our moral world, 
And all teem with commotion. 


’Tis meet they should—for only thus 
Old systems can be broken ; 

Each revolution in its course 
Gives us some blessed token. 


As stagnant pools are purified 
In wholesome agitations, 
Thus revolutions must reform 

The evils of the nations. 


I see beyond those pitchy clouds, 
That loud with thunder rattle, 

That gather o'er the eastern world, 
Where nations rush to battle— 


A growing light of sacred truth 
Is on the darkness beaming, 
Portentous of that happy morn, 

And up the sky ’tis streaming. 


Then ye, who for the light still pant, 
Droop not, oppressed with sorrow ; 
Though Satan's host is strong to-day, 
* The Lord shall rise to-morrow.’ 


His kingdom soon is to prevail 
Through earth, in every nation, 
And shouts from every tribe ascend— 
* The Lord is my salvation |’ 
——~———_—— 
From the Cayuga Chief. 
ARM FOR THE BATTLE. 
Death ! death! to the crested serpent ! 
War! war! on the cause of Rum ! 
From mountain to valley the watchword 
Repeat, till our lips are dumb. 
Follow the trail of the monster— 
Trail him from forest to glen; 
Hunt him wherever he hideth— 
Stab him to death in his den! 


Hath he not murdered our mothers— 
Brought their grey locks to the tomb? 
Hath he not murdered our brothers, 
*Yet in their manhood’s bloom? 
Hath he not coiled on our bearthstones, 
Hissing with Upas breath ? 
On! on to the warfare, brothers! 
Nor cease till he writhes in death ! 


Arm ! arm for the battle of glory ! 
Strike! strike for the battle of Truth, 
Fathers, with locks so boary, 
Sons in the bloom of youth ! 
Mothers, and sisters, and daughters, 
With your prayers and blessings come! 
Death! death ! wherever he lurketh, 
. To the serpent whose name is Rum! 
> 
From the Ladies’ Repository. 
THE DIFFUSED LIGHT. 
The cold grey mists hung round the mountain's base, 
And wrapt their glory in a billowy shroud ; 
The morn’s light winds essayed in vain to chase 
The truant vapors to their parent cloud. 
But, Jo! the sun shot forth a shaft of flame, 
And one tall peak was kindled to a blaze ! 
From mount to mount the crowning beauty came, 
Till all was beautiful in morning's rays, 
So bave I seen a group of stricken hearts 
Wrapt all ig glvom, their strength and glory gone, 
Till clothed in light, which only hope imparts, 
One soul, transformed, in faich’s own beauty shone : 
And one by one caught light and life from him, 
Ti!l not a soul by dark distrust was dim. 





| death. 


| and legalize slavery in the United States ; just as I hold 
| as false all that was said and printed before 1789, 40) 


| limits, and it is the last by that slavery whose incon- 





From the Liberty Bell for 1856. 
PRENCH TESTIMONIES AGAINST SLA- 
VERY. 

LETTER FROM ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

I do not think it is for me, a foreigner, to indicate to 
the United States the time, the measures, or the men by 
whom slavery shall be abolished. _ 

Still, as the persevering enemy of despotism every 
where, and under all its forms, 1 am pained and as- 
tonished by the fact, that the freest people in the world 
is, at the present time, almost the only one among civ- 
ilized and Christian nations which yet maintains per- 
sonal servitude ; and this, while serfdom itself is about 
disappearing, where it has not already disappeared, 
from the most degraded nations of Europe. 

An old and sincere friend of America, I am uneasy 
at seeing slavery retard her progress, tarnish her glo- 
ry, furnish arms to her detractors, compromise the fu- 
ture career of the Union which is the guaranty of her 
safety and greatness, and point out beforehand to ber, 
to all her enemies, the spot where they are to strike. 
As a man, too, I am moved at the spectacle of man's 
degradation by man, and I hope to see the day when 
the law will grant equal civil liberty to all the inhabi- 
tants of the same empire, as God accords the freedom 
of the will, without distinction, to the dwellers upon 
earth. 

France, 1856. 


LETTER FROM EMILE DR GIRARDIN. 


T seize the occasion now offered me to accuse myself 
of having too long believed, on the faith of American 
citizens and French travellers, that the slavery of the 
blacks neither could nor ought, for their own sakes, to 
be abolished, without a previous initiation to liberty, 
by labor, instruction, economy, and redemption—an 
individual purchase of each one by himself. 

But this belief I end by classing it among those invet- 
erate errors, which are like the rings of a chain, that 
even the freest of men drag after them, and even the 
strongest find it difficult to break. 

What I once believed, I believe no longer. 

Of all the existing proofs that liberty is to be con- 
quered or gained, not given, or dealt out by halves, the 
strongest proof is, that, in the United States, the free- 
est of all countries, the maintenance of slavery is not 
made a question of time, but of race. Now, if the rea- 
sons there alleged for the perpetuating and the legaliz- 
ing of slavery are true, they will be ‘no less truea 
thousand years hence than to-day ; if they are false, 
they have no right to impose themselves for a day, for 
an hour, fora moment. Error has no right against 
truth ; iniquity has no right against equity ; for the 
same reason that the dying have no right against 


T hold, then, as false—incontestibly and absolutely 
false—all that blind self-interest and limping common- 
place are continually repeating, in order to perpetuate 


perpetuate and legitimate serfdom ; and ali that is still 
said in Russia, in favor of the same outrage of men 
against the nature of man. The slavery of the blacks 
is the opprobrium of the whites. Thus every wrong | 
brings its own chastisement. 

The punishment of the American people is to be the 
last of the nations, while it is also the first. It is the 
first, by that liberty of which it has rolled back the, 


sistency it tolerates ; for there are no slaves without 
tyrants. What matter whether the tyrant be regal or 
legal? 

Paris, (Office of La Presse,) 1865. 


LETTER FROM CAERNOT. 


The question of slavery is intimately connected with 
questions of general policy. 

The Pagan republics had slavery for their basis. 
They were so organized that they could not subsist 
without it; and so, when slavery was shaken down, 
they perished. Liberty for the few, on condition of 
keeping the many in servitude—such was the principle 
of the ancient societies. 

Christianity bids another morality triumph—that of | 
human brotherhood. Modern societies recognise the! 
principle that each citizen increases the domain of his 
own liberty by sharing it with his fellows. Republican 
France put this principle in practice ; at her two great | 
epochs of emancipation, she hastened to send liberty to| 
her colonial possessions, 

North America presents a sad anomaly—a contra-| 
diction to the general rule with which we have pre- | 
faced these reflections, and thence the enemies of Lib- | 
erty try to justify their departure from it. { 

They pretend to believe that the Republic of the| 
United States rests on a basis analogous to that of the) 
Pagan republics ; and that the application of the new) 
morality will be dangerous to it. But it is not 80. | 
Liberty in the United States is founded on reason, on| 
custom, on patriotism, and on experience already old. | 
She can but gain by diffusion even to prodigality. In| 
the United States, slavery is more than elsewhere a 
monstrosity, protected only by private interests. It is 
a source of corruption and barbarism, which delays 
America in the path of European civilization. It is a} 
fatal example that she presents to Europe, to turn her | 
from the pursuit of American independence. 

Paris, 1855. 





LETTER FROM H. PASSY. 





Humanity is governed by laws which continually im-| 
pel it to extend without ceasing the sphere of its knowl-| 
edge. There is no discovery which does not conduct it | 
to new discoveries ; each generation adds its own to! 
the mass which it has received from the past, and thus | 
from nage to age are the strength and riches of civiliza- 
tion augmented. 

Now, it is one of the numerous proofs of the benev- 
olent purposes of the Creator, that every step of men- 
tal progress strengthens the ideas of duty and justice, 
of which humanity makes application in its acts. Ha- 
man society, as it gains light, does not merely learn 
thereby the better to profit by its labors. It gains, at 
the same time, clearer and surer notions of moral ore | 
der. It discerns evil where it did not at first suspect, 
its existence ; and no sooner does it perceive the evil, | 
than it seeks the means to suppress it. 


This is what, in our day, bas awakened so much op- 
position to slavery. Thanks to the flood of light al- 
ready received, society begins to comprehend, not only 
its iniquity in principle, but all the degradation and 
suffering it scatters in the land where it exists. A cry 
of reprobation arises, and associations are ——- 
hasten its abolition. 

We may, without fear, assert that it will be with sla- 
very as with all the other remnants of ignorance and 
original barbarism. The day will come when it must 
disappear, with the rest of the institutions which have 
been found incoasistent with the moral feelings to which 
the development of human reason gives the mastery. 

Let those reflect who, at this day, constitute them- 
selves the defenders of slavery. They have against 
them the most irresistible of all powers—that of moral 
truth, becoming more and more distinct—that of hu- 
man conceptions, necessarily rising with the growth in 
knowledge of the divine will. Their defeat is, sooner 
or later, inevitable. 

How much wiser would they be, did they resign 
themselves to the preparation for a reform, the neces- 
sity for which presents itself with such inflexible ur- 
gency! It is, doubtless, a work of difficulty. Freemen 
require other conditions than those to which they were 
subjected by the lash ; bat the requisite changes may 
be effected. Wise precautions and temporary arrange- 
ments, united with the injunctiows of authority, will 
not fail of success. who dread emancipa- 
tion ! show to your people a little of that benevolence 


which an poomyliy eocena nen Sotomsamen 
10 it, aod you will ind them docile and industrious 





freemen. It is slavery which corrupts and deteriorates 
the faculties which God bas given to all for the ameli- 
oration of their destinies and the enjoyment of existence. 
Liberty, on the contrary, animates and develops them ; 
human activity rising to extend its quests, more 
ingenious and energetic at her reviving breath. 

May such assertions as these, conformable as they are 
to the experience of all ages, no longer meet in Ameri- 
ca the contradictions which have been long extinct in Eu- 
rope! May those States of the Union where slavery 
still counts its partisans, hasten to prepare for its ab- 
olition! Storms are gathering over the seat of injus- 
tice. Prosperity, gained at the expense of humanity, 
flows from a source which time will necessarily dry up. 
There can exist no durable prosperity on earth, but in 
consistency with the laws of God ; and his laws com- 
mand men to love and serve each other as brethren. 

Nice, January 28, 1855. 

LETTER FROM M. TOURGUENEFF—(A RUSSIAN NOBLEMAN 
IN EXILE FOR THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY.) 


Pats, September 29, 1855. 





Mapame : 

Seeing you on the point of departing for America, 
I cannot forbear entreating you to be the bearer of my 
tribute of respect and admiration to one of your com- 
patriots. Need I add, that I have in view our holy 
cause of human freedom, and one of its most eminent 
defenders, Mr. Garrison? Every word he utters is| 
dictated by the deepest sense of justice ; but his recent | 
discourse on the anniversary of British Colonial Eman- 
cipation is distinguished not only by its profound feel- 
ing of sympathy for the emancipated, but by that rig- 
orously just reasoning, and that clear, firm, and, above, 
all, moral logic, which leads him to prefer the separa-| 
tion of the States to the continuance of slavery. It is 
by this trait that I recognise the true abolitionist, and 
the truly worthy man. It was with the truest joy 
that I read thoze strong and noble words, each going 
straight to its end, acknowledging no law superior to 
the sentiment of right engraven in the human con- 
science by its divine Creator, and disdaining all the 
common-place sophistry of weakness and hypocrisy that 
is so often employed ‘n these discussions. 

Deeply touched by this discourse of Mr. Garrison, I 
feel that a cause so holy, defended by such advocates, 
cannot fail to triumph, if urged forward without de- 
lay. Every action, every word, which brings nearer 
the time of this triumph, is a blessing to millions of 
unfortunate beings. 

May Almighty God crown with success the generous 
labors of all these noble men, who, after all, are but 
following the commands and walking in the ways 
traced by his holy will! 

May I entreat of you, Madame, the kindness of pre- 
senting to Mr. Garrison the accompanying copy of my 
work, by which he will see that a co-laborer iu another 
hemisphere has long wrought in the same vineyard of 
the Lord ; if not with the same renown, I may, at least, 
venture to say, with the same disinterestedness, with 
the same self-abnegation, with the same love for the 
oppressed. Even the efforts I made in their behalf, 
they could never directly know, for exile and proscrip- 
tion have compelled me to live far from my own land, 
and to plead the cause of human rights in a language 
which is neither theits nor mine. I am thoroughly 
persuaded, that all success obtained in America in the 
cause of the colored race will be eminently serviceable 
to my poor countrymen in Russia. It is, then, first ns 
a man, and secondly as a Russian, that I hail the ef- 
forts of Mr. Garrison and his fellow-laborers for the 
deliverance of their country from the hideous plague- 
spot of slavery. 

Receive, Madame, my earnest good wishes for your 
voyage. May Heaven grant, that in again beholding 
your native country, you may there find new consola- 
tions and fresh encouragements to persevere in the 
great cause which you have made the principal object 
of your life! 

Accept, at the same time, the expression of my high 
respect. 

N. TOURGUENEFF. 

To Mrs. Henry Grarron CHapMan. 

SS 








From the Salem Register. 


A LEGEND OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The following Legend of the Olden Time wes found in 
the letter box, at the Ladies’ Bair in South Danvers, 
on Wednesday evening last. Of the truth or falsity of 
the incidents therein recited, we express no opinion 
whatever :— 

* We only tell them as we heard them, 
Just precisely as we heard them.’ 
The Legend is published at the request, as the messen- 
ger declared, of ‘one of the prettiest girls in South 
Danvers.’ 


Long ago, in days that are not, 

In the days that were, but are not, 

In the days now long departed, 

Days that now have gone and left us— 
In those days lived Peter Slocum, 

Him as is our story’s hero, 

Lived, and flourished, Peter Slocum— 
Lived, grew fat, on beans and parsnips, 
Parsnips, beans, and rutabagas, 

Lived and grew to such dfmensions, 
That no one here would e’er believe me, 
Should T tell bow tall and portly 
Grew our hero, Peter Slocum, 

Grew on beans and rutabagas. 

But, alas for Peter Slocum ! 

He, for all his beans and parsnips, 
And for all so tall and portly 

He had grown on rutabagas— 
He—unlucky Peter Slocum !— 

One day Peter Slocum die, did, 

Die he did, right off completely, 
And it came about in this way : 
Came about that Peter Slocum 
Made such short and sad conclusion 
Of his eating and his drinking, 

Of his living, growing, eating, 
Eating beans and rutabagas ; 

This the reason why he did it, 

Why he made such sad conclusion, 
Such untimely, sad conclusion, 

Sad conclusion of his living— 

This the reason why he made it, 
This the reason, as I’ll tell you :— 


Peter he loved Susan Catchem, 
Loved her just as hurd as he could, 
Loved her real strong did Peter, 
Upward from her shoes he loved her, 
Loved her every part and parcel ; 
Downward from her head he loved her, 
Downward from the very tip-top, 
Tip-top of her head he loved her. 

And Miss Susan, she loved Peter, 
Loved him quite as strong, or stronger, 
Strong as Peter Slocum loved her, 

But poor Peter didn’t know it, 

And he kinder thought she didn’t ; 
And that thought, it made poor Peter 
Almost for te cry his eyes out. 

So one day, when he was desp’rate, 
Desp’rate, mad in love with Susan, 

Oi he went to Susan’s daddy, 

And straight off to Susan’s daddy's 
Went he for to see Migs Susan, 

Went he foro ask Miss Susan, 

For to ask if she'd be his’n. 

There he found Miss Susan sitting, 
Sitting in the ccrner, knitting ; 

And he spoke, and says, ‘Good mornin ! 
Mighty pleasant mornin, Susan !’ 
Then Miss Susan held her head down, 
Kinder blushed, and held her head down, 
Kinder blushed, and said ‘ she thort it— 
Thort it was a ruther fine one.’ 

But when Peter tried to tell her, 

Tried to tell how much he loved her, 
Hw he loved no ove but just her, 

Then his heart it kept a thumping, 


Up into his4 
So it pe 
his breathing, stopped his 
eating beans and parsnipe, 
ro 
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NEW YORK JOURNALS AND JOURNAL- 
ISTS. 
(Correspondence of the St. Louis Democrat. } 
New Yorx, March 16, 1856. 

My theme is the cry of the New York news-boys 
—* Tribune, Times and Herald.’ : 

I do not intend to express any opinion of their 
character as journals, or their political orthodosy, 
because every one has read them repeatedly, and 
formed an original estimate of their merits or de- 
merits in these respects. I will speak of their 
management and managers, and circulation, mere- 
ly. I will begin with the New York Tribune, as 
having the largest circulation. 

The New York Tribune was established in 1841 
by Mr. Horace Greeley, who conducted it exelusive- 
ly for nearly six months, when he was joined in the 
enterprise by Mr. Thomas McElrath, a capitalist, 
to whose business experience, energy and financiul 
ability, the early pecuniary success of the journal 
is chiefly to be attributed. With literary talent 
enough to conduct successfully a first-class metro- 

litan journal, Mr. Greeley, from his unbasiness- 

ike habits and inexperience, would have failed to 
make the Tribune a profitable speculation. Mr. 
McElrath supplied the experience and business 
talent required in the establishment. It wae pub- 
lished at first as a penny paper, but doubled its 
rice at the enc t of its d volume. 
t was at that time only one-third of its present 
size. Henry J. Raymond, now editor-in-chief of 
the Daily Times, and Lieutenant Governor of New 
York, was Greeley’s assistant in the editorship of 
the Tribune, during the first and second year of its 
existence. 

In 1849, the Tribune establishment was re-organ- 
ized as a joint stock company. Estimating the 
value of the establishment at $100,000, it was di- 
vided into 100 shares, of which the original pro- 
prietors sold from one to ten shares to each of the 
heads of the diferent department. Al! the assis- 
tant editors, the treasurer, the pressman, chief 
clerks, and foreman of the printers, were thus in- 
vested with a direct pecuniary interest in the es- 
tublishment. 

Greeley & McElrath now hold only twenty shares 
each. 

The present circulation of the 
Daily Tribune is 29,500 177,000 per week. 
Semi-Weekly ** 15,000 80,000 ** + 
Weekly ; “ 
California Tribune “ 
European Tribune 





Aggregate weekly circulation ....269,000 
Aggregate annual circulation .19,188,000 


A friend of mine, of arithmetical genius, estima- 
ted that a year’s issue of the Tribune would cover 
4,420 acres of land, or 85 acres per week. 

The Tribune pays over $4,000 per week for the 
white paper on which it is printed. It pays com- 
positors $775 weekly. The salary of the wrapper 


the medium height, and of « slender formu, bas dark, 
gray eyes, regular and finely cut features, and a 
high intellectual forehead. He wears a heavy 
beard and moustache. The ladies say he is rather 
handsome. He is about 32 years of age, is mitr- 
ried, and has several ‘ responsibilities,’ I believe. 
He comes down to the office at noon, and rewains 
till five o’clock, returns at seven and Jeaves at mid- 


night. 

Mr, Fry and Mr. Hildreth assist him in the po- 
litical department. Mr. Fry bas acquired a Euro- 
pean reputation by his musical compositions. [lis 
vpera of Leonora is said to be a masterly produc- 
tion, and his symphonies are universally adinired 
by artists. + The Broken Heart,’ produced by Jul- 
Hien during his engagements here, crested quite a 
sensation in the + world of art.’ He first acquired 
a political reputation by his connection with the 
Philadelphia Sun, and afterwards by his Parisian 
correspondence to the Tribune. He is the masical 
critic of the Tribune. He contributes one article 
daily to its editorial coluinns, He wrote the arti- 
eles on slavery in the classic ages, which appeared 
in the Trijune a few months ago. His writings 
are distinguished ‘for their purity of language and 
force of expression. When you read his articles, 
you feel that he has a manly intellect, and is 
* dreadfully in earnest.’ 

Mr. Hildreth writes chiefly on slavery. It is un- 
necessary to say any thing about his character as 
awriter. The author of the History of the United 
States, of the novel of Arehy Mvore, and the His- 
tory of Despotism in America, is too well known 
to require a formal. introduction to your readers. 
1 have not seen him, but an acquaintance describes 
him as ‘a sleepy looking, light complexioned, slim 
sort of fellow, and nearly deaf, and with a feminine 
voice, rather below the medium height, and with a 
stooping, shoffling walk, and a Lord Broughamish, 
or, Not to put too fine a point on it, a turned up 
nose.’ This description may be very unjust ; but 
it is surely graphic enough for ordinury purposes. 

Mr. Fry is a slim, fair, blue-eyed, thoughtful, 
rather absent-minded gentleman, of a sanguine, 
nervous, or wiechanieal temperament, careless in 
bis dress, always clad in black, emphatic in utter- 
ance, and very courteous in address. He may be 
seen in Broudway, cccusionally, walking as if time 
was of unspeakable importance, and a steam en- 
gine a thing to be emulated by nedestrians—neither 
looking to the right or left hand, nor before him 
either, apparently—swinging his arms nervously, 
and muttering energetically as he strides along the 
street. When you see him in this mood, you ma 
be sure to find, in next morning's Tribune, an arti- 
cle of the condensed essence of backbone character. 

George Ripley is the literary editor of the Tri- 
bune. He is decidedly the most learned and impar- 
| tial critic connected with the American press, and 
one of the best translators of philosophical works 
either in England or the United States. He has 
long been known to the philanthropic claes in both 
countries, and is often mentioned in connection with 
the higher families of literature in America. His 





writers alone amounts to $100 a week. 

The weekly Tribune has the largest circulation 
in the world. Before the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, its circulation was never more than 
40,000 ; but since the Nebraska Bill was passed, it 


has increased and is still increasing the list of its | 


subscribers every week. Its advertisements—at 
75 cents a line—amount to $1200 a week ; $62,400 
per annum ! 

The profits of the establishment last year, after 
paying each editor and proprietor a weekly salary 
or his services, irrespective of the interest on his 
shares, amounted to $80,000, which was paid in 
three separate dividends and pocketed. 


thanks to the authors of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 


Such is | Tyidune. 
Republican ingratitude !—without a single word of exclusively, and the California, Texas and New 


pame was first brought conspicuously before the 
} newspaper pubiic by his connection with the ‘ Har- 
'binger,’ a periodical issued by the * Brook Farm’ 
| enthusiasts as an exponent of their social theories. 
| He was president of the association, and editor of 
the journal ; assisted in the editorial duties by 
; Charles A. Dana. He is the original of one of the 
ogee in Hawthorne’s Blythedale Romance. 

He was once, I believe, a Unitarian divine, but he 
| wisely resigned the pulpit for the editorial chair, 
jand has now a congregation of over 300,000 per- 
jsons. Mr. Ripley is the reviewer of Harper’s and 
|; Potnam’s Magazines, as well as of the New York 
He attends to the literary department 


| Mexico mails. 


—D. D.’ of Platte eounty, and ‘D. D.’ of Ili-| Mr, Cleveland is the day mail editor. He reads 
nois—whose succeseful efforts to renew ‘and keep | and mutilates newspapers from nine o'elock in the 
alive the slavery agitation have contributed so morning till six in the evening. The Tribune and 
greatly to the pecuniary prosperity of the New) Hera/d have enormous exchange lists. It is as 
York Tribune. . et - et mnuch as one can do to glance over a day's mail in 

Greeley is the nominal editor-in-chief of the New|» day. The situation of a mail editor on a metro- 
York Tribune. It is unnecessary for me to describe politan journal causes every one who fills it, to 
Horace Greeley, especially as [ have done so al-| cherish a profound contempt for partisan or per- 
ready ; and, also, as Macaulay, in his sonorous) gynal politics, and the political press in general 
phraseology, would say—as Greeley growing old,' and in detail. I once heard an exchange editor 
Greeley in the fullness of his fume and in the env! guy, * Marryat compares the newspaper pen to an 
joyment of a competent fortune, is better known to ocean, because every great, as well as every petty 
us than any other man in Gotham. Everything thought, like every trickling stream and mighty 
about him—his white coat, his bald pate, his flaxen’ river, finds its way to it eventually. Claptrap, 
hair, his dusty and torn inexpressibles, his on-) huneombe, puff-bait, all that, sir. By Jove, I 13 
blackened boots, his unstarched linen, his dreamy, | despise the newspaper press. It would be gross 
light blue eyes, his black silk neckerchief, invaria-| flattery to compare it to a spittoon. It's rather 

’ 


Tt Was announced 
wished to see him, 
nd If he comes in 
all! What good can he do me neo 
him.”? = T don’t waxy 
An earnest appeal w 
: as made 
his brother. He replied that ‘eetery © fog) 
only for those who had been kind ¢ aa kind 
had been in prison. 
his brother! 
Said he—* Go ahead! Y 
a) es 3 ou can ki 
all you cando. Can't you wanieee rem i 
that I ean touch it off myself? | wa ? hanging 
Geet of jail life, any way.’ Dt to dig; l'y 
t three o’clock, P. M.. th 
0 oH. M., the Shor} 
hall, and said that the prisoner oe ry 
® word should be uttered after he a : 
and that the execution should 
Prior to this, he had knelt do 
Rev. Mr. Ives, manifested much emoti 
tears. Still he could not forgive hi he 
acknowledge the horrible atro rep 
At precisely six minutes after three o’ 
rope was cut, and Fitzgerald was twitehee ott 
violent jerk, about three feet from the fos ee, 
hoist must have broken bis neck, me 
The heartless recklessness of the pris, 
ha almost until the very last ® cn 
his firmness never deserted him. Sars a 
ing. he danced and gang jn his cell hans 
would have dreamed that he was Within f mae 
of Eternity.’ one bay 
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Round Hill Water-Cire 


MOTORPATHIC IN STITUTE, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS§, 


IX all the local advantages which render atime: 
an institution for Invalids, and 9 Syp TReting 
for others, seeking :elaxation and sles in Per 
alone and unrivalled. It is surrounded o, . 
by forty acres of forest park, which aff : 
shade during the warm mouths, 

the winds in winter. The water is sypp); d 
abundance from living mountain s ape 
for its softness and purity. The Bathing faciliy; 
just been wholly remodelled and greatly Sheet _ 
now embrace every modern improvement het te 
cal application of water, which is used ing re an 
and scientific manner. One of Vergnes's Elect “Oreo 
ical Baths for extracting metallic sabetonens ~— 
taken as medicine or otherwise absorbed iia a 
obtained, and is in successful operation, Bi 2 

Dr. H. Hatstep, the proprietor, (formerly of Rech. 
ester, N. Y.,) continues to pay particular atte 
Woman's disenses and weaknesses, . 
has attended his method of treatin 
by his system of Motorpathy has given him q ist eye 
tended practice. He discards the usual treme 4 
the day, and makes no use of artificial rupees, fe 
system is founded on new pathologien! principles be 
by it permanent cures are effected with an eaee andes 
tainty heretofore unattained by any system il The 
rapeutics. 3 

He also devotes himself to the cure of aii the rariogg 
kinds of Curnonic Diseases. Having been for eas 
years atthe head of a Hydropathic Institution a 
within that time having treated many of the Da ne. 
plicated cases, he has had an 0} portunity few have e. 
joyed of acquiring skill in the control of protracted aad 
difficult complaints. 

There is a Gymnasium, Billiard Room and Boy! 
Alley for the use of guests and patients. Grmows 
and Calisthenic exercises are of the utmost immportangy 
for the expansion, development and healthy setiee ¢ 
the lungs and various other organs, and in some cm 
are indispensable. Many modes are used io excite teh 
ily and organic action, and thus to equalize the cirw. 
lation, and to aid the secreting vessels without incur 
ring the baneful reactive efforts of powerful and injy- 
rious drugs. j 

Circulars sent free to any adgress on application; 
* Exposition of Motorpathy,’ postage frer, on the re 
ceipt of ten letter stamps ; and * Motion—Lile,' ov re 
ceipt of six. 

Address H. HALSTED, M. D., Northampton, Mass 

March 28, 18565. 3u 


EDWARD 0. ROGERS, 
MEDICAL ELECTRICIAN, 
ROOM No. 17 TREMONT TENPLE, 
BOSTOA. 


Office Hours from 9, A. M., to 1, P. M., aud from 2 
44, P.M. 
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prings, and js - 
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bly arranged like a rope of straw—the outward | jjke a——. 
signs that too clearly indicate his ignorance of the; | put my fingers in my ears at this point; ex-| 
mirror, his insatiable appetite for Graham bread | claimed + he blasphemeth !’ ran out of hearing. | 
and vegetable diet, his inextinguishable hatred of and then crossed myself Sonam Dann. 
rum, his trick of concealing his coat collar beneath} Cjeyeland is great at figures, profound in politics, | 
the rim of his hat, his mysterious practice of grin-| and genial in conversation. , 
ning to hinfeelf as he jerks along the pavement. on; — QOtarson, dark, blunt, taciturn, black-whiskered | 
both sides of it at once, hie Fourieristic theories, | city editor; man of interesting items ; ruler of re-| 
his agricultural speeches, his European glances, | porters ; dreaded by peculating officials ; has the 
his isms, his feuds, his devgted friendship to party) most laborious, and a very responsible position on. 
leaders, his savage tirades, his enthusiasm, his| the paper. Every morning he has to prepare a} 
sarcastic wit, his personal favorites—* Great Harry | day's work for half a dozen reporters ; to say to! 
of the Ww est,’ and William H. Seward, the ‘ poor one, go there, and he goeth; to another, describe 
Indian,’ Las-si-lo afer, and the negro, Uncle Tom, | that, and he describeth it. He sends reporters to 


—all are as familiar to us as the objects by which | every meeting held in the metropolis and vicinity ; |. 


we have been surrounded from childhood, - * | dietates how long their account of it must be ; re- 
Greeley is neither the most talented nor accom: | vises their work when it is written, and after all is 
ae member of the Tribune's corps editorial, |in type, superintends the putting of the form to 
ipley, for example, is a ripe scholar, whieh Gree-| press. Man with a good deal of dry bumor, often 
ley is not; Dana has administrative talents of a) jouks cross but rarely is 80; pin of the bear 
very high order, which can’t be said of Greeley ;| but bis skin and hair. : 
Fry's style is classical, and his language vigorous) After the day mail editor leaves the office, the 
and pure, while Greeley's style is uncouth and col- | night mail editor takes his place, and gets up the 
loquial, and bis language like his style; and Hil-’ - jatest intelligence.’ Mr. Newman, the night edi-, 
dreth—net to mention one other—has a profound) tor, is the marine editor, also. ‘ 
and exact knowledge of American history, which | Solon Robinson, of + Hot Corn’ celebrity, is the 
Greeley has not, nor is he likely to acquire. jagricultural editor. Tall and very elim man, with | 
Greeley’s reputation is one of the great shams of » Yankee physiognomy, paie complexion, lig! ue 
the day. If it was decreed that every one should eyes, and white Jong patriarchal heard. ad | 
get his own in this world, Greeley’s reputation | hearted old man, but deficient in judgment ; talent- 
would rapidly disappear. If, however, any one ed, but without knowledge of the literary art. Mad. 
desires a more minute description of Mr. Greeley he received a classical education, he would have. 
than I have hitherto written ; if they wish to know | been one of the most popular authors of the day. 
how many pounds avoirdupois he has weighed at! The objectionable feature in his celebrated novel 
different periods of his life: how tall he is in his) was an error of judgment, not of heart. He nei- 
stockings, and what his height is in his boots; at! ther intended to pander to depravity nor make a) 
what hour he dines ; how often daily ; how much | saint out of a hypocrite, though in Hot Corn, un-| 
he eats and on what he feeds; what the color of fortunately aud unwittingly, he did a little toward. 
his drawers is, and where he bought them, and both. 
whether he paid for them in bullion or in Eastern) Mr. Snow, an avalanche-looking man, is the Wall | 
funds ; whether he is in the habit—as some of his! street editor of the Tribune. | 
opponents seem to believe, of supping fraternally| Mr. Underhill, recently from St. Louis, is on the | 
with Uncle Tom, because he is favorably inclined | reportorial staf. : 
toward anti-slavery, (the pun isn't mine)—all these) Day mail editor comes at nine o'clock, and re-| 
things and myriads of others, too numerous to men-| mains till five or six ; literary editor at noon, and| 
tion, and too tedious to think of, he will find ex- remains till four, returns at six and remains till! 
plained at great length, in good language, and with | eight; * responsible’ at two P. M. and remains till. 
greater enthusiasm than I could muster, in the five, returns at eight and remains till eleven P. M. ; 
‘ Life of Horace Greeley,’ by Mr. Parton (he who | city editor from ten to three, and from eight P. M. 
married Fanny of Fern-al fame) published by Ma- tili two A. M.; agricultural editor from three till 


| 
' 
| 
; 


son Brothers of this city. 
When Greeley is at bome—which is not often— 


he takes no part in the management of the paper; 


he merely writes editorial articles for it, on nation- 
al politics and_political intriguers. He has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the personal history of ever 

prominent politician in America—a fact which 


six; commercial from six till nine ;  ommauas edi- 
ay. 


tors three or four hours in middle of 

Among the occasional editorial contributors are 
H.C. Carey, Count Gowrouski, Theodore Parker, 
Edmund Qoiney, Elizer Wright, and Henry James. 
| There are thirty-four printers in the composing 
jroom. They are divided into four groups ; the first 





gives him great influence at Washington, and in’ commences composition at n wocke tit tire 
party conventions. More than half of the raseals P.M. the ieueea withe en Sag 8 a ie Ae abe 
know that if they offend him, he can expose them! P.M. the third from two P. M. till four P. M.. the 
eo mercilessly that they would be politically damn- fourth from three P. M. till five P. M.: from five 
ed by his articles, and therefore they pay more at-| to seven P. M. there is no com 7 oe eagh iy ohne: 
inclined t e earns ek Sey See eer be | o'clock all the hands pase composition and 
inclined to do. “continue at it till the is ‘out ’—scldom be- 
Charles A. Dana is, in fact, the * responsible’ . ne paper is ‘out —scidom 
editor’ of the Tribune. e reads and cohen the force halk past one o'clock in the morning. IR 
entire corresponde . KR. 





THE HANGING AT AUBURN. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 29th of March, at 
three o'clock, P. M., John Fitagerald was hung by 
the neck until he was dead. One of our Auburn ex- 
changes gives the fullowing :— 


* We learn that the unfortunate man passed his 
last night on earth in profound slomber. This 
morning he bathed, dressed himself with scrupu- 
lous care, and partouk of a very hearty breakfust, 
which he seemed to relish with a keen appetite. 
When one of the attendants entered his cell soon 
a meget a no allusion whatever to m~ seande 

ropea ang t was so near at band, bat playfully 
Ba versed in| offered to wrestle with him ! 

__He said, in replying to a question, that he would 
like to take a little chloroform, if it would be of 
any use, but as for bleeding, he regarded it as only 
in ces bier tortare, and if allowed to do e0, would not submit 
Europe. Hi great executive talents did much to- ae kate healed te submit to no torture 
Pl Nantes press Ae troud position itholdal | A Docwr present asked him if he bad any ob- 
a t hele Piles arelt him appear-| jections to giving up bis body to be dissected? We 
rbhhly have obah ebruary 9th, which all| were shocked at the inquiry, but he replied with a 
neery s Wt makes“bies Look like © Down te] 0d aagh— 
yi a eRe. niet : 








Expression of confidence from Boston Physicians. 
Tie subscribers have reason to believe that Mr. B.C, 
ROGERS is thoroughly acquainted with thescience of 
ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM, and with their ap 
plication as a remedy in disease. They believe that be 
is competent to superintend their use, and that under 
his administration of them, patients will experieuee all 
the relief they are capable of affording. 
Joun Ware, Avoveres A. Govid, 
Waxrer Cuansixa, J. V. C. Suits, 
Hewry I. Bowpitcn, Stepakx Baw, 
Cuaries E. Wane, Joun Hlonsne. 
George Hoyt, 
© A, 
T have full confilence in the preceding recommence 
tion of Dr. Ware ani others, Henry J. Bios 
T concur in the above. J. C. Wanees. 
I add my name in full confidence to the opinions a 
the above gentlemen. Epvwarp Reysous. 
Boston, March 18, 1856. 


COLORED PATRIO!S 


OF THE 


American Revolutid 


WITH SKETCHES OF SEVERAL 
DISTINGUISHED COLORED PERSONS} 
To which is added a brief survey of the Condition om 
Prospects of Colored Americans. 

By WM. C. NELL. 





STOWE. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY UH. B. 
j-Slavery OF 


Just published, and for sale at the Aut 
fice, 21 Cornhill Price, $1.20. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1856. 1 ll 


Worcester Hydropathic Instituto 
On Arch and Fountain Streds, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


: comet : sabe its 
ITE Proprietors of this Instirutien aim va o 
comfortable home for invalids at ail ae 
location is elevated and healthy, and eazy 0 
all parts of the city. : ghee 
the medical department 18 conducted pte 
ERs, and has never been limited to the pore anil 
water in those caves which seemed to req 
treatment. 
There has recently art se : 
i ng t 
gium upon the grounds belonging © | S 
which ig under the charge of au experie 


For term, &c., address sme Karerintendent 
; { RS, Superin a 
E. F, ROGE Office hours gt04 





n first-class Gye 
» this institute, 


ced teaches 


Out-door practice attended to. 
P. M. i 
Worcester, Jan. 25.000 

HAIR DOCTRESS. 
. } co 
ADAME CARTEAUX having, by * — tos 
M of study and practical investigations aial ~ 
self nequainted with the various direases patie 
the Hair and Scalp, would now sight is prepare! 
Boston and vicinity, that she trusts mee ee 
give entire satisfaction to al} who my | Xs 4 
their patronage, and warrant a cure uf 
6 5 Washiis’ 
*ltaving recently removed from aah 0 one, 
ton street, where she I e + Dying. 2 o 
now advertises a separ : 
improvement in that branch, 
Madame C. keeps — 
Hair Restorative and Uns, “ 
the hair from falling off, but — 
They are held in the highest estima 
used them. A 

Madame C’s references are from a 
and neighboring cities, by snp Bt 
patrouised since the offer of her " 

April 4. 

BRAMHALL, BONN 
imporTERs AND JOP 

Foreign and Domesti 
No. 186 Fulton. opposue 


JOSEPH 4. 
JR. 


by allw 


ELL & RICHMOND, 


BRAMMALL, 
CORNELIDS Dr CHARLES RICHMOND: 


2..Bs YERRINTON & § 
* Bosses 
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21 CoRNMaLL. -- 
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